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CHRONICLE, 


Foreign news on Saturday ruled very 
sand Colonial flat. A bad coach accident in the Albula 

Affairs. Pass resulting in the death, among others, of 
van English lady ; the bursting of a shell in Germany; the 
ingenious, and not entirely unsuccessful, efforts of French 
patriots to get into the Opera-house and hiss Lohengrin ; 
‘together with some more details of the frightful damage 
done by the Spanish floods, composed the staple-——The 
Times both published and discussed at length the charge of 
Chief Justice Perneram in the Bangabasi case. Unluckily 
the real point in that case is not whether the Indian 
‘Code is strong enough, but whether the entrusting of 
its working to a jury in this particular case is wise 
or not. We think it is not. It has been since announced 
that, the press defendants at Calcutta having tendered 
submission and apology, the prosecution will not be re- 
newed. This result might have been worse—and better.—— 
‘Great efforts are being made to meet the losses inflicted 
‘by the floods in Spain, an Englishman named HEEReEN being 
said to have given 12,000/. with that object. It was 
rumoured that fresh difficulties had occurred for the 
Germans in East Africa.——The news of Monday dwindled 
down from these things to the “stink-pots” celestially 
employed by patriotic Frenchmen at the perform- 
ance of Lohengrin, and some tattle as to a squabble 
about saluting between Italian and French ships.—— 
At has been.asserted, and also denied, that the Franco- 
Russian understanding is to bear the first fruits of a demand 
for the immediate withdrawal of the English troops from 
Egypt. “They demand, What demand they? Let them 
““ demand.”——Australia appears to have gone mad over 
“General” Booru. If the good antipodeans would only 
‘keep the “ General” and send for all his army, a flame of 
gratitude would be kindled in the mother-country which 
‘would not speedily be quenched. Meanwhile, we grieve 
‘to say that harsh words have been used by some as 
‘to Her Masesry's representatives for welcoming the 
“General.” It should not be forgotten that there are many 
wearinesses in the life of a colonial governor. The con- 
‘templation of mountebanks, though not universally 
amusing, is a recognized and not absolutely discreditable 
form of recreation. England, Germany, France, and the 
United States are said to have made an agreement for 
joint action in China, should such action be required.—— 
‘The report of some rather vapouring words from the 
‘rand Duke of Bapen has been much more than counter- 
balanced by the relaxation of the Alsace-Lorraine passport 
arrangements which Germany has very wisely granted.—— 
A fresh block of the Oklahoma Indian reservation has been 
‘thrown open to settlers (or rather to land speculators), and 
the scenes of two years ago seem to have been repeated, 
‘though on a somewhat smaller scale. The Pore has 
‘addressed a letter on duelling to the bishops of Germany 
and Austria.— Very threatening signs, but no actual 
disasters, were reported from China on Thursday morn- 
‘ing. It may be hoped that, as all foreigners are now 
forewarned and plenty of armed assistance is at hand in 
most places, not merely may such disaster be averted, but a 
‘sharp lesson taught to the rioters, if necessary——The 
Temps, a very respectable paper, has lifted up its voice 
-against the oppression of canards under which Europe is 
labouring. True, O Z'emps! But what began it? Cron- 
‘stadt. And what summoned these obscene birds? The 
crow of the Gallic cock.——In Canada the House of Com- 
‘mons has thrown out the motion for proceedings against 
Mr. Haccarr, the gallant Postmaster-General——A bad 
wailway accident occurred in Spain at Burgos on Thursday, 


Mr. Seyrmour Lucas, A.R.A., with other English travellers, 
being among those injured. 
It is, as we have pointed out before, not very 
The Death of creditable to the so-called enterprise of English 
" journals that they allow themselves to derive 
almost all their Chilian news from the “shaves” of New 
York papers. This certainly abundant mine of informa- 
tion yielded last week the news that Sefior Batmacepa 
had successfully attempted the disguise which Jerrreys 
tried unsuccessfully, that of a drunken sailor. This 
week we were told that he shot himself in the Argen- 
tine Legation, at Santiago, where he had taken refuge. 
The safest reflection at the moment was that one of these 
statements must, and that both might, be false, though the 
second looked not improbable, and proved to be correct. 
Very few good words have been spoken of this person, and 
yet, as we pointed out once before, he was only a Chilian 
Mr. Giapstone, working with coups détat and torturers 
instead of with Royal Warrants and Mr. Scunapnorst, 
but still a Chilian Mr. Guapstong, the idol (till he fell) of 
the masses, the abomination of the classes, the man who 
would have his way, cost Chili what it might. And the 
Chilian GiapsToneE lies in a bloody grave concealed from 
men, lest the mob should dig him up and tear him to 
pieces; and the English Batmacepa sits between Sir 
Wiuiam Harcourt (murmuring “ O altitudo !” as nearly as 
he can on his knees) and Mr. Joun Morey (ecstatically 
admitting his greatness), to be next week beslavered by a 
thousand newspapers, and cheered at Newcastle by a myriad 
fools. Which things are an allegory—old, but always 
interesting. 
On Monday the Cambridge Town and County 
Home Politics. Liberal Club had a field night, and was 
addressed by its President, Mr. Moruey. 
For the crowd of distinguished Cambridge Gladstonians is 
so great that, to avoid jealousy, the Club has had to go to 
Oxford for a president. From similar motives of delicacy 
these numerous and distinguished persons kept off the plat- 
form altogether, and left Mr. Morey surrounded by about 
one person—Dr. VERRALL—of whom anybody outside Cam- 
bridge has ever heard. Mr, Morey (for the benefit of Dr. 
VERRALL) surveyed the political scene, was shocked at Sir 
Micnaet Hicks-Beacu, entertained the gravest doubts of 
Lord Sauispury, paused to admire the marvellous impar- 
tiality of the Daily News’ Commissioner, who has been sent 
round to see dreadful things in the villages, and has seen 
them, was saddened by the “ unfortunate bondage ” of 1886, 
was cheered by the glorious freedom coming in 1892. Then 
Mr. Moruey (Dr. rallying round) referred nobly 
to the unkind things that have been said about him at New- 
castle, and (observing doubtless that this cast a gloom over 
his auditor) brightened Dr. Verratt up by the noble re- 
mark that Home Rule must be given to clear the way, &c. 
Business first, pleasure afterwards, says Mr. Morey ; so he 
kills the Union and hamstrings the Empire, before getting 
the pillows ready for the Church and the landlords. 
On Monday Mr. Dwyer Gray turned out the Directors 
of the Freeman's Journal and installed his own creatures, 
who are henceforward to blow the large brass instru- 
ments by kind permission, and in honour, of Colonel 
SwatLowrai.—that is to say, Archbishop Watsa.— 
Lord Kyutsrorp spoke at Saxmundham on Wednesday, 
and Sir Epwarp CLarkE at Plymouth on Thursday. 
The appointment of Sir James Fercusson to 
Elections, the Post Office is a good thing for the Post 
Office and a well-deserved promotion for a 
politician of long and varied experience and of much 
unobtrusive public service. It will, however, be difli- 
cult to get a successor to Sir James at the Foreign Office. 
The representative of that department in the House of 
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Commons has now to face certain well-known persons who 
are utterly reckless of damage to the country provided they 
can make party capital, if, indeed, it be not, as it sometimes 
appears to be, that they are hardly so anxious even to 
make y capital as to damage the country. Against 
such folk a placid officialism that nothing can perturb, 
flurry, or catch unawares is more valuable than the readiest 
wit or the most cutting powers of repartee, and Sir JAMES 
was armed from head to foot with this invaluable quality. 
His translation being one of those which still requive re- 
election, the opportunity has been taken by the Glad- 
stonians to contest North-East Manchester, They have the 
same candidate, Mr. C. P. Scorr, who, by the help of the 
Irish vote, considerably reduced the Tory majority in 1886, 
and who is probably the strongest local candidate possible. 
The Manchester Tories have thus their work cut out for 
them.——In Buteshire Mr. Granam Murray, who has 
been chosen to fill the vacancy caused by the Lorp 
ApvocatTr’s promotion to the Scotch Bench, has an easier 
task ; but in these days no such task is absolutely easy. 


Whole pages of the Z'imes were covered this 
Correspondence. day week with floods of letters, making a kind 
of Consuegra of its columns. Nothing new 

of importance was started, however; and the most im- 
ea letter was Mr. Grorce Curzon’s on the Euphrates 
ilway. We fully agree with Mr. Curzon that such a 
railway is not required, and would be useless, for the de- 
fence of India against a sudden attack, and that if we 
cannot make the dependency self-protecting against such 
an attack we had better give it up. But it by no 
means follows that the bridging of the gap between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf would not be of 
great importance and value, both in the case of a war 
of any length and in ordinary times as consolidating 
Southern Asia under English influence. Letters on the 
“tyrannous teetotal craze,” as one of the writers well 
called it, continued merrily on Monday, Dr. Granvitie 
having drawn the fire of the enemy well, and being 
stoutly covered by his supports, but not as yet replying 
himself. The Anti-Tobacconalians have now intervened, 
most basely turning the flank of their brother-fanatics 
by admitting Dr. Granvitte’s facts, though attributing 
them to tobacco. The principal new letter subject was 
an interesting manifesto by the Reverend Josern Parker, 
D.D., complaining that there is something rotten in the 
state of English preaching, except as practised by the 
Reverend Joszpn Parker, D.D., and mentioning that the 
Reverend Josern Parxer, D.D., regards the Bible as 
“something that cannot be bound by the limitations of 
“technical grammar.” ‘This must be a great comfort to a 
considerable number of persons who seem to regard them- 
selves as teaching the Bible, and who certainly do not 
appear to be much bound by the limitations of technical 
grammar or technical anything. Lord Bramwett smashed 
Lord BraxsourneE anent tithes on Tuesday morning, and 
the smashing of him was a joy to see. Lord Brasovurne, 
of course, endeavoured, as all the tribe of Parrrince do, to 
show that he was not smashed, but he was. Also a horrified 
world was informed that some one had actually dared to be 
“impudent” to Mr. Arrnur For nothing is sacred 
now. Professor CasE reappeared on Thursday with some 
considerations about Trades-Unions, to which, if men were 
sensible, they would attend; and a School Manager 
‘** bewailed the fact” (which we are very glad to hear is a 
fact) that magistrates do all in their power to mitigate 
the exercise of the powers which the law has unwisely 
put in the hands of School Boards. Mr. Sr. Loz Stracney 
pointed out, for the hundredth time, that Mr. Morty had, 
for the hundredth time, borne false witness against his 
Unionist neighbour in the matter of coercion, That very 
pleasant monomaniac, General Stuart, who wants us to 
give up all our Mediterranean strongholds, returned to the 
charge yesterday morning. But why this limitation ? 
Fam poor foreign Powers would be glad of the Isle of 

ight. 


Two delightful instances of fallacy may be 
“ Village Life.” noted in the Daily News’ “ Village Life” 

correspondence this week. The Correspondent 
himself, estimating allotment profits at five pounds per 
acre, gravely says, “Take all the fairly good land in 
‘“‘ England and cultivate it up to this degree of produc- 
“ tiveness, and the nation will be fairly rolling in wealth.” 
He forgets entirely the circumstances of production, and the 
fact that by no possibility are they applicable to all the 
fairly good land of England. The other is from one of his 


amateur commentators, a Cornishman, who wants the prin- 
ciple of “ one and all ” to be applied to the land—“ the farmer 
“ first, the labourer next, the owner last.” Alas! when the 
“one” is the farmer, he may think that this is “ one and 
“ all,” but the all won’t. Zhey will say “ the labourer first, 
“ the owner next, and the farmer last,” while the owner 
will as naturally put himself first. Later, this agreeable 
Correspondent came to Lord Wantacer’s estate at Lockinge. 
Here he could not but recognize everything the want 
of which he had hitherto bewailed—sound cottages, 
normal wages, co-operative stores, profit-sharing to some 
extent, public-houses so m. as to be practically clubs, 
and so forth. But did that impartiality which so does 
please Mr. Mortey and Sir Batrnazar Foster show itself? 
Certainly. It was all “radically rotten and bad.” Why? 
Because Lord Wantacz, who did it, is a landlord and a 
Tory. And, incredible as it may seem, the poor thing 
would appear honestly to think this. His fetiches of 
Popular Control, Election, and so forth, being absent, the 
most solid comfort, the most indisputable well-being, are all 
filthy rags. A French critic once called the Puritans 
the Jacobins of the seventeenth century; certainly our 
Jacobins (when they are honest) are the Puritans of the 
nineteenth. 

A little occupation for a dull season and 
Miscellaneous. wretched weather has been provided by the 

publication of the details of Bishops’ fees. As 
in all such matters, the wise man’s argument here is very 
simple. The Bishops ought not to grudge these fees, for 
they get a pretty quid for no very terrible quo; to the 
recipients of the fees they must needs be dear. To the rest 
of the public, which neither receives nor pays them, they 
matter not one scrap. Why not let them alone !——The 
amiable children who drowned a playfellow for the sake of 
his clothes, at Liverpool, were found guilty on Thursday 
of wilful murder by the coroner’s jury, and will no doubt go 
before another, though they cannot well be hanged. Not 
presume to dictate, but sound birching (every month on 
the day of the murder till further notice) capital thing 
in such cases.——There has been a Docker Congress at 
Hull, whereat the great Mr. Tom Mann laid down his pre- 
sidency, not exactly like Wasuineron, Crxcinnatus, PoLy- 
puEmus, &c., but with a view to bettering himself as an 
Amalgamated Engineer. The Duke of CamprincEr, having 
crossed from Scotland, has been inspecting the Irish stations, 
and spoke at Belfast on Thursday. 


The first day of the Leicester meeting was not 
Sport. of much interest, the principal contest being, 

perhaps, the Badminton Foal Plate, which Mr. 
Mityer’s Adoration won pretty well. The event of the 
meeting was the rich Leicestershire Royal Handicap next 
day, for which there ran not only Amphion, one of the 
best horses of any age now in training, but Révérend, Le 
Nord, and other good ones. Amphion’s impost, however, 
was tremendous, and the distance a little over his favourite 
mile, so the prize fell to Mr. Hamar Bass’s light-weighted 
Rusticus, Mr. Daty’s Victoricus having rather bad luck 
as second. At Manchester on Thursday there was fair 
racing, the Duke of Portrtann’s The Task winning the 
Maiden Plate and Lord Grerarp’s Palissandre the Lancaster 
Nursery. 


General Sir Jonny Govcn was a soldier who 
Obituary. had seen sharp service, especially under his 
uncle—* the Blundering Hero ”—in India. 


FROM UHEHE TO THE PAMIR. 


p= articles of news during the last ten days are 
very important as concerning a matter which, rightly 
understood, yields in importance to no other—the question, 
that is to say, of obtaining or keeping a portion of the world 
for England. Nothing will strike that much-occupied and 
more-quoted person, the historian of the future, with more 
amazement than the fact that exactly as it became more im- 
portant to keep spaces open for her trade and her surplus 
population, the interest of a large party of Englishmen in 
the keeping grew less and less. Before the institution of 
Free-trade and the enormous impulse to multiplying popu- 
lation which Free-trade has given, it really did not matter 
so very much what outlets our trade had. Our colonies 
were a certain demand, and we could multiply the supply as 
we liked, and the demand itself as often as we cared to fight 


lor annex. Now there is competition everywhere and exelu- 
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sion nearly everywhere. Where the British flag flies we can, 
till we throw away home control, at least be certain of a fair field 
and no favour ; nowhere else can we be certain of anything of 
the kind. Yet the very personsto whom Free-trade is only 
second to Mr. GLapsToNE as a thing not to be questioned, 
discussed, or approached in any way but by wallowing, 
quarrel with the only means by which we can feed the 
overgrown body that Free-trade has created. Thirty years 
ago it was statesmen rather than their constituents who 
stood in the way of following up the discoveries of Livinc- 
STONE by anticipating at a huge advantage the modern 
scramble for Africa. Fifty years ago the English people 
would have tolerated—nay, would have applauded—a policy 
which, if it had been steadily carried out, would probably 
by this time have resulted in the whole left bank of the 
Oxus being English and India impregnable. IJncuria fudit ; 
want of care upset us, and now, when the thing is 
really of importance, we have to persuade Mr. Tom 
Mayn, whose only object is that Dick Smirn shall get 
ten hours’ wages for eight hours’ work, and Mr. Luoyp 
GrorcE, whose only object is to put the property of Welsh 
clergymen in the pockets of Nonconformist deacons, before 
we can do anything. 

There is something to be done still, however, and these 
last years have seen something done. It is to a certain 
extent disheartening, no doubt, to hear, from the great 
corporations which have been established in Africa, a 
sound of retreat, or of rest and be thankful. The Niger 
Company says that it has tried the Sultan of Borvovu, 
and found him wanting, and that the gentlemen of the 
French Guard may fire first at Lake Tchad if they like. 
The British East Africa Company, perhaps in consequence 
of the patriotic conduct of Sir WitL1am Vernon Harcourt, 
who stopped their subsidy last Session, intimates that 
Uganda must for the present be left to the French mission- 
aries, whose efforts, as is well known, are conducted on the 
principle of a penny in the franc for Christian and nine- 
pence for French interests. Perhaps these announcements 
are not so disheartening as they look. The experience of 
M. Cramper and others may very well have persuaded 
the Niger Company that it will be much better to let 
Germans and Frenchmen, if they choose, break themselves 
on the cannibals at the back of the Cameroons, and that 
the Mahommedan Sultans round Lake Tchad are more 
likely to welcome those who do not attempt to take their 
kingdoms by force than those who do. The East Africa 
Company, if it were possible for any man to chuckle at his 
brother’s ills, might perhaps be cachinnating over the troubles 
of the Germans in another sphere. German ways are not 
our ways, and the disaster to Lieutenant von ZaLewskt's 
expedition in Uhehe, which would before now have filled 
columns in English newspapers if it had happened to our- 
selves, has been very gingerly treated. But there is no 
doubt about the fact. Nor does there seem to be much 
about other troubles among the Wadingo, far nearer to 
the sea and the Anglo-German marches. We have not 
the slightest intention of crowing or gloating over the 
Germans—a proceeding which would be as senseless as 
it would be unmannerly, seeing that any trouble in their 
district may very likely spread to ours. But the oc- 
currences are, no doubt, a warning against carrying too 
high a hand, and relying too much on the Perers and 
Srantey methods in such matters. The explorer who 
simply has to make his frowée, and need not care what 
happens after him, except as far as his sense of decency 
compels him, may pistol his way through well enough. The 
man who wants to settle a country must do otherwise. And, 
putting aside the almost inevitable reaction which was sure 
to follow the great advance which Lord Sauispury has been 
fortunate enough to see carried out under his government, 
it is quite conceivable that the Companies are wise to mark 
time for a space. Only they must not let any one else 
march on to their path. 

Far to the east of Africa there are rumours of troubles 
on the old plague spot—the northern frontier of India, 
The reports of Afghan war appear to be false, but the case is 
different with other reports of differences between Russianand 
English explorersin the remote regions of the Pamir. Itissaid 
that the Russians have claimed the region called the Little 
Pamir as their own, and have warned off English agents and 
travellers. This is not the first time that such a claim has 
been made. The upper regions of the Oxus, though they should 
belong, if toany Western nation, to that which long ago sent 
Lieutenant Woop to rediscover them, are a kind of No Man’s 
Land, and (though “ understandings” have prevailed) until 


they are strictly delimited will be subject to encroachment. 
We observe that there is a certain tendency among some, not 
the best, Indian authorities to belittle their value. This issilly. 
Pamir, it may be just necessary to say for the ordinary 
reader's instruction, means high or table-land, and is applied 
in the large sense generally to the whole region of the head 
waters of the Oxus from Roshan to Yarkand, wit) innu- 
merable subdivisions. Of these, the Little Pamir borders 
the left or southern branch of the highest feeders of the 
“ majestic river.” Its centre isa col, about thirteen thousand 
feetabove the sea level, over which passes one of the roads from 
Northern to Southern Asia, and at no great distance south- 
west is the famous Baroghil Pass, which is the chief northern 
entrance to the outskirts of India, and leads to districts such 
as Chitral and Gilgit, which are now practically dependencies 
of ours. It is easy to say that remote, difficult, and desert 
districts of this sort are not worth troubling about, and we 
should be the very last to deny that the mere holding Russia 
at arm’s length is an impossible and childish policy. But 
with regions so imperfectly surveyed the important thing 
is that we never know what we are giving up. A Roman 
Gladstonian two thousand years ago might have laughed at 
the idea of attaching any importance to the Valtelline, and 
we know what the Valtelline was in the great modern wars 
for the possession of Italy. Fortunately, however, there is 
no Mr. Lavoucuere in India yet,and there are statesmen and 
soldiers there. It is cer‘ain that no unnecessary difliculty 
will be raised with Russia, and it is equally certain that, for 
the present at any rate, no claims of wandering Russian 
explorers, which are not well founded, will be admitted. 
We own, however, that we think it might be well if 
this No Man’s Land were better “ marched” than it is at 
present, though the map-makers, with pardonable compro- 
mise, give England, Russia, Bokhara (that is to say, Russia in 
disguise), and China certain frontiers, and stick an interval, 
vaguely called “ Pamir,” in the middle. Now, any one who 
has the slightest claims to the knowledge of military and 
political history knows that there is nothing more danger- 
ous than an unmarked frontier. So long as the debateable 
land is wide enough, it does not much matter; but when 
the competing parties approach each other, look out for 
mischief. The Russians from Ferghana and we from Cash- 
mere have been for some years approaching, and it is quite 
time that the thing were adjusted. With irresponsible 
Russian princes figuring about Pamir, as a whole, and with 
English officers warned off from parts of it, which, if not 
English, are certainly not Russian, things may happen. 


WATER FOR BIRMINGHAM. 


Shea American lady who spoke of the Mont Cenis 
“tube,” as if that tunnel were a pea-shooter, was 
scarcely more jaunty of speech than the engineer who talks 
of “tapping” a lake. and would run water-mains through 
the Welsh and Cumbrian hills. “Lakes and meres, you 
“call them,” said the Manchester man, whom CHARLEs 
Keene sketched some five-and-twenty years since, on a 
coach in the Lake district ; “in my country we call them 
“ reservoirs.” The view of that practical tourist is now 
perfectly justified. Lakes and meres are reservoirs. 
Glasgow has tapped Loch Katrine. Manchester has tapped 
Thirlmeré. These sources of water-supply are genuine 
reservoirs, in spite of the dissembling of pious Words- 
worthian tourists, and the Manchester man, though neither 
poet nor prophet, may be said to have prophesied better 
than he knew. Great has been the gain of Manchester 
and Glasgow. By the Loch Katrine scheme the water- 
rate of the latter city has been reduced by eightpence in 
the pound. Obviously, therefore, lakes and meres were 
designed for useful ends by beneficent nature. But these 
conquests of nature, as engineers delight in calling their 
works, are but tame deeds compared with the new style of 
water-tap devised by the turning of rivers into reservoirs. 
The waters of the Vyrnwy, in North Wales, have been thus 
treated for the benefit of Liverpool, and Birmingham is 
about to follow the example of Liverpool. It is said that 
Birmingham was moved to action by the mere rumour 
that sluggish London was casting a thirsty, if somewhat 
languid, eye upon the identical sources of supply which 
Mr. Gray, the engineer to the Corporation of Birming- 
ham, and Mr. Mansercu, now propose to utilize for 
the Midland city. We expect to hear once more the 
plaintive ery, “ Why should London wait !” and the murmur 
will not altogether be silenced by the assurance that it will be 
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necessary that the promoters of the Birmingham scheme, 
when Parliament assembles next year, should show why 
Birmingham should not wait. Probably there is sufficient 
water in Wales for the future wants of both cities, The 
Severn and the Wye, it seems, are left untouched by the 
Birmingham scheme; yet if other cities embrace the long 
views of Birmingham, it is not unlikely that Bristol may 
annex Plinlimmon, before London is sufficiently aroused. 
The proposals unanimously adopted by the City Council of 
Birmingham involve the erection of reservoirs in Radnor- 
shire, and a conduit some eighty miles in length, at a cost 
estimated at four millions sterling. The new area of supply 
amounts to seventy square miles of moorland lying west of 
Rhayader, and includes a considerable portion of the valleys 
of the Elan and the Claerwen. Mr. THomas Barctay, in 
his Midland Institute lecture, The Future Water Supply of 
Birmingham (Coryisu Brothers), deals with the details and 
financial aspect of the scheme, together with the grounds 
for the alertness of the Birmingham authorities. Mr. 
Barctay is a member of the Water Committee, of which 
Sir Tuomas Martingav is chairman. His pamphlet is a 
very business-like and interesting production ; clear and 
concise in statement, and effectively illustrated by statistics, 
plans, and photographs. At the confluence of the rivers 
Elan and Claerwen it is proposed to form a large lake or 
compensation reservoir for the service of persons living 
lower down the river. Further up the two rivers 
storage reservoirs are to be constructed for the new 
Birmingham supply. Twenty-five years hence another 
reservoir is to be formed at Pengwaith, at a_ still 
higher point of the Claerwen valley. Forty years hence 
another reservoir is to be built at Port-yr-Elan. When 
complete, the whole of these projected reservoirs will 
supply Birmingham, by a large conduit and five iron 
mains, with sixty million gallons of water daily, the 
maximum “ dry weather” quantity that Birmingham will 
require fifty years hence. Thus the proposed scheme has 
its definite stages of progress, and as the work is to be 
executed gradually, the outlay of capital will be gradual 
also. Naturally enough, Mr. Barctay makes the most of 
this feature of the scheme. It certainly suggests to critics 
of one of the most prospective enterprises of our time a 
very present sense of caution in the promoters. 


Before the financial question, however, we may prefer to 
touch on two other important matters. Those are, in 
the first place, the sources of the sixty million gallons 
of the future supply, and, secondly, the grounds upon 
which the necessity, immediate and prospective, for that 
supply are based. No one acquainted with the rivers 
and moors of Radnorshire—and wilder or more primi- 
tive moorland there is not in all wild Wales—needs to 
be reminded that the waters of Claerwen and of Elan, 
flow as they will, cannot in a state of nature quench 
the desires of Birmingham. It is not the current waters, 
but the waters that be above the firmament, the storm- 
water of the moorland drained by these streams, stored in 
reservoirs in the river- beds, that are to feed the conduit and 
mains. The annual rainfall of the district is estimated at 
a trifle above sixty-three inches. This amount, though 
nearly treble that of the Midland Counties, is by no means 
large for a mountainous district. In Carnarvonshire and 
Merioneth the fall is far greater, and in the Cumberland 
mountains it exceeds that of North Wales. No doubt, a 
uniform fall of sixty inches on so large an area would 
realize on storage an enormous supply, and the absence of 
extensive tracts of deep peat is favourable to good results. 
Everything depends upon the percentage of loss incurred, 
and this again can only be approximately foretold after care- 
ful study of the meteorology of the district and prolonged 
experiments. In hilly countries heavy rainstorms are 
notoriously very local and capricious. An area of seventy 
square miles, or 45,000 acres, of Welsh moorland requires 
a long period of systematic gauge observations to yield a 
trustworthy rainfall average. From an annual fall of sixty- 
six inches Mr. Mansercu calculates that forty inches would 
be stored in the reservoirs, and this amount would amply 
suffice for the requisite supply fifty years hence. The esti- 
mated loss, we think, is probably underrated. But it is 
clear that the amount is based on the assumption that the 
rainfall half a century hence will be what it now is, and 
that nothing in the way of draining, cultivation, or building 
will mar the present condition of the Elan and Claerwen 
moorland. We trust that Mr. Mansercn is in this matter 
a true clairvoyant. The picturesque tourist, by the way, if 
he knows not the course of the Klan, would do well to be 


astir before that compensation lake is made. Let him hie to 
Nant Gwillt, and see both Elan and Claerwen in their native 
beauty before those rivers are dammed. Mr. Barctay, we 
observe, invokes the muse of WorpsworTH, but he delicately 
refrains from calling up the indignant shades of Peacocw 
and Setiey. The humour of a Wordsworthian Committee 
of Waterworks touches high-water mark when Mr. Barciay 
notes at the site of the proposed reservoirs, in both river 
valleys, “an enormous quantity of suitable rough stones 
“lying loose on the surface which will materially reduce 
“the cost.” Clearly, here is another provision of nature, 
and a valley of rocks, like that of Lynton, awaiting an 
army of masons. 

The present water resources of Birmingham, including 
storage reservoirs for times of drought, amount to some- 
thing like twenty-two million gallons a day. The average 
daily demand is estimated by Mr. Barctay at seventeen 
million gallons, though the maximum last year touched 
twenty-two millions. About one-half of the supply is 
drawn from wells, no other large English town, excepting 
Wolverhampton, being so dependent upon this kind of 
source. Two years hence it is calculated that the “ dry 
“ weather ” demand will be equal to the whole available 
supply. The utmost local developments of resources, by 
new wells, reservoirs, and pumping machinery, might post- 
pone the day of extraordinary action for a season; but Mr. 
Barctay is emphatic in his opinion that the results, both 
in quantity and quality, must be very unsatisfactory and 
cause a most disproportionate expense. To avoid a water- 
famine in the near future, there appeared no alternative 
to the scheme for bringing water from Wales to Birming- 
ham. One advantage claimed for this scheme, in addition 
to its prospective sufficiency, is that the work involves but a 
slight outlay in pumping apparatus. Indeed it is calculated 
that the scheme will lead to “a saving of 20,000/. 
“a year in the present cost of pumping.” The water will 
flow by gravitation from the high reservoirs of Radnor- 
shire through the conduit to “supply reservoirs” at 
Frankley and Northfield and elsewhere. Only for certain 
high districts, parts of Edgbaston and Moseley, for ex- 
ample, will pumping be necessary. There can be no doubt, 
if a local supply of 60,000,000 gallons daily would cause an 
annual outlay of 64,000/. for pumping, that the “ gravita- 
“ tion” feature of the projected works is a very attractive 
feature. Mr. Barciay goes so far, indeed, as to atlirm that 
the new scheme would be more economical in the end even 
at the sacrifice of the existing works. 


LORD WOLSELEY ON MOLTKE. 


_ criticism of a soldier by a soldier is commonly 
accepted as having particular authority; and rightly 
enough when the soldier happens to have, not only pro- 
fessional knowledge, but critical faculty. When this most 
essential part of the critic’s equipment is wanting, we have 
observed that the military man’s judgment is not much 
better than the civilian’s, and is even liable to be warped 
by prejudices all his own. Even very eminent soldier- 
writers have had their views of purely military things 
distorted by personal likings and dislikings. Sir W1mLL1am 
Narrer—to take one of the best of examples—was un- 
doubtedly led to think the more highly of NaroLeon as a 
general because he was the “child of democracy” and 
the “enemy of the aristocratic Governments of Europe.” 
Lord Wotsetey, who can hardly complain when we pro- 
ceed to him from Napier, appears to us to suffer from 
disturbances of his critical faculty in the estimate of Marshal 
von MottkeE which he has just published. There are even 
in his article some general appreciations which of them- 
selves would shake whatever trust we had in his power 
of estimating evidence. For example, Lord Wo.LsELey 
says that Moitke “made the world realize that, if a 
“nation is determined to have an efficient army, some- 
“thing more is necessary than sentiment and the tradi- 
“tion of victory.” Had the world really never realized 
this elementary truth till after the war of 1870-71! We 
rather think it knew this well enough, but had always 
found some difficulty in learning what the something more 
needed was at any given time, and how to obtain it. Nor 
will this be a whit the easier to learn in the future than it 
has been in the past. As a matter of course, Lord 
WotsE.ey warns his own countrymen of what will come of 
neglect to provide themselves with an efficient army. An 
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English officer would be wanting to himself if he omitted 
this part of his duty, but he need not add that “the 
“ British subject likes to be soothed by boastful expressions 
“ of the strength and the might of our army and navy.” 
The “ British subject” likes nothing of the kind. What he 
likes is to pay no attention at all to his army and navy for 
eleven months and three weeks, and then to be tickled by 
the agreeable horrors of a panic. Lord Wo.sELey must 
remember a good half-dozen or more occasions in which 
the country has gone off into a chorus of terrified declara- 
tions that it has not a man who can carry a musket, a ship 
which can float, or a gun which can be safely fired. 


Lord Wotsetey’s estimate of Marshal von Mottke and 
his position is injured by this same tendency of his to 
repeat a mere popular platitude. There are two things 
which the world, oblivious as usual of all that happened 
the day before yesterday, has said about Motrke. The 
first is that there was something new in his position and 
methods ; the second is that he was a very great general. 
For our part we consider both propositions open to dispute. 
Lord says that Moirke was “a new develop- 
“in the species General,” because he had no practice in 
action till he commanded a great army. This, to begin 
with, is not strictly true, for Motrke had had some active 
service with the Turks in the Egyptian war; and, for the 
rest, his life had been a preparation for war. Again, Lord 
WOLSELEY sees some novelty in Mottke’s relations to his 
master ; and yet they were, except in so far that they were 
easier and simpler, essentially those of ScHWARTZENBERG at 
the headquarters of the allied armies in 1813 and 1814. Mar- 
shal von Motrxke’s rank as a general is, of course, largely a 
matter of opinion. It may be said that he beat everybody 
whom he had to beat, and is entitled to rank accordingly. 
Certainly no man can do more than this ; but, after all, when 
we are making an estimate of a general, it is necessary to 
take into calculation the quality of the enemies he defeated 
and the methods he adopted. When his opponents have 
been of inferior force, and he has habitually done things 
which, if risked before an energetic opponent, would have 
been disastrous, then his right to be considered a really 
great general is open to dispute. Now Motrke had to fight 
a succession of General Macks. This was his luck; but it 
was not his luck that he gave them opportunities of which 
officers of any energy would have taken advantage. Lord 
Wo sELey draws a comparison between the Prussian cam- 
paign of 1866 and the movements of the allies at Waterloo. 
The parallel seems to us utterly delusive. WELLINGTON and 
Buiicuer were within speaking distance of one another, and 
could easily arrange the not by any means novel manceuvres 
of the battle. But in 1866 the Prussian armies started 
from widely distant points, and had no right to calculate 
that they would be allowed to unite in the nick of time. If 
Benevek had not falsified the very reasonable hopes justified 
by his previous services, he could easily have made the 
Prussians pay dearly for their rashness. It is true that he 
did not, and that the Prussians won. But if there is a 
science of war, it consists in so manwuvring as to put the 
chances on your own side, and not in doing rash things, 
and then getting out of the consequences by luck and your 
enemy's imbecility. 


MR. MORLEY’S “ KEY-NOTE.” 


GLADSTONIAN print has been good enough to in- 
form the world, with an air of great confidence, that 

Mr. Mortey'’s speech at Cambridge has “struck the key- 
“ note” of the oratory with which the Opposition propose 
to favour us during the coming autumn. We only hope 
that the prediction is well founded ; for, if so, we may be 
pretty sure that in one respect, at any rate, the English 
public will not admire the tune. Unionists could ask 
nothing better than that subsequent Gladstonian speakers 
who touch upon the foreign policy of the Government should 
confine themselves to executing variations on Mr. Mortey’s 
theme. The proposition that “ Lord Sauispury’s attitude 
“ towards the Triple Alliance, that great European combi- 
“nation, is undoubtedly one of the elements, though a 
“secondary element, in provoking those counter-alliances 
“which foreshadow at no great distance of time much 
“danger both to European peace and the peace of 
“ Great Britain,” isa proposition which they may amplify 
and develop to their heart’s content. For, if it means 
anything at all, it means that a policy which, without 
committing this country to any engagements, is based 


upon good will towards “ that great European combination,” 
the guarantee of the es of Europe, excites the dis- 
approval of the English party who are seeking to wrest 

e control of the national affairs from the hands of the 
present Government. Whether it has or has not provoked 
the counter-alliances of which Mr. Mortey speaks is mere 
matter of opinion ; although the particular opinion which 
he favours will strike most people as perverse to the point 
of fatuity. That, however, is a point which it is not worth 
while to argue. The question is not whether the mainte- 
nance by Lord Saissury of the attitude attributed to him 
is or is not responsible for certain results which Mr. Mortey 
happens to regard with apprehension, but whether it could 
wisely or safely be changed for any other. And we repeat 
that, if Mr. Morzey’s cavillings at it have any meaning 
whatever, they mean that it might and ought to be changed. 
Now an attitude of neutrality between two combinations of 
Powers tempered with benevolence towardsthat oneof the two 
which makes for peace can only be changed in one of two 
ways. Either the neutral must definitely take a side, or 
the benevolence of his neutrality must give place to the 
opposite feeling. It is to be inferred, therefore, if there is 
nothing wrong about Mr. Moriey’s “key-note,” that his 
party, if restored to power, will either formally and openly 
throw in their lot, and the lot of the country, with the 
Franco-Russian combination, or will take means to make it 
known to the Powers of the Triple Alliance that English 
sympathy is to be transferred from them to the two Powers 
against whom they are defensively—but only defensively— 
leagued. We have so little doubt about the judgment 
which any sane nation, situated as is ours, would pronounce 
upon such a policy, that we do most sincerely trust that there 
is nothing wrong about Mr. Mortey’s “ key-note,” and that 
this is, in fact, the policy that will be advocated in the 
autumnal oratory of the Opposition. But we confess that 
the assurances which we have received to this effect seem 
too good a piece of news to be true. 


We have less difliculty in believing that Mr. Montey’s 
observations to the address of the rural voter indicate the 
line which will be generally taken by his colleagues. Their 
cue will, no doubt, be to exaggerate the poverty and hard- 
ship of the agricultural labourer’s lot as grossly as he did; to 
dwell like him on the wretchedness of a few neglected 
cottages scattered here and there throughout the country, 
to ignore the munificent work which has been done of late 
years by hundreds of landlords for the better housing of 
the labourer and the general improvement of his lot, 
and, above all, to impress him with the idea that 
his misfortunes, wherever they exist, are due to “ poor 
“ or half-broken landlords, who should not be encouraged 
“ to hold on to the land,” and whose removal Hopce is te 
be bamboozled into imagining, without being actually told, 
will in some mysterious manner lay the foundation of his 
own prosperity. No doubt, too, Mr. Mortey is only the 
first of a long series of Gladstonian orators who will dwell: 
upon the wonderful results which will follow from the 
establishment of parish councils. He admits indeed, as they’ 
will doubtless admit, that the parish councils, if established, 
would at present have nothing to do; but, he adds, “ we 
“ can soon mend that,” and this high authority on the needs 
and capacities of the rural labourer proceeds to show us 
how :—“ If there is to be any re-awakening of village life, 
“if there is to be any raising up of the manhood of 
“the villages, they must have popular bodies which 
“will take the management of their own charities, the 
“ management of allotments under the Act, powers over 
“ public buildings, powers over common land, and powers 
“over the acquisition of land for public objects.” And 
by this means, the poor fellow is to be induced to 
imagine, agricultural work will become more plentiful, 
wages will rise, and “golden grain will once more wave 
“ over thousands of acres now given over to thisiledown. 
“ and nettle.” That evidently is to be the talk from the 
Gladstonian platform throughout the autumn, and we are 
not so sanguine as to believe that it will be wholly in- 
effectual. Doubtless it will catch a certain number of 
dupes in 1892, as it did in 1885; but we cannot think that 
they will be so numerous. The labourer, after all, has had 
six years during which to reflect on the promises by which 
he was cajoled into a mistaken exercise of his newly-con- 
ferred electoral rights, and he will hardly take so much for 
granted on this as on the former occasion. There must be 
some at least among the rural voters who have by this time 
acquired some slight proficiency in the art of “heckling” ; and 
the Gladstonian stump orator should find himself called upon 
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for specific explanations on many points upon which he was 
allowed in 1885 to be conveniently vague. If Mr. Mortey, 
for instance, were to try the experiment of delivering his 
self-same speech of Monday last before an audience of farm- 
labourers, he might find one or two hearers anxious for a 
statement of the exact value of the parish council to HopcE 
in terms of bread and cheese— or better still of bacon and 
greens—and in that case he would probably also find that 
the nonsense about “ raising up the manhood of the village” 
will not go down quite so well with an agricultural as with 
an academical audience. 


And in such a case, too, he may have also to be a little 
more explanatory on the subject of that Irish question 
which “ cumbers and loads the deck of the ship of State,” 
and which will have to be got 1id of in some way or other 
before the vessel can start on the voyage of social reform. 
‘The metaphor, like many other metaphors, is a dangerous one. 
It may possibly suggest itself even to a rustic hearer that 
there are only two known ways of disposing of a troublesome 
-cargo—landing it, or throwing it overboard ; and that, as 
Mr. Mortey indignantly rejects the latter mode of dealing 
~with it, it becomes very needful to inquire how far the ship 
will have to sail to the port of debarkation, how long the 
voyage will take, and what sort of obstacles she is likely to 
meet with on her way. Moreover, it is just possible that the 
rural voter—so industriously has he been educated of late 
—may actually have begun to have his doubts whether the 
Irish cargo, or, at any rate, the whole of it, will really be 
unladen atall. The Gladstonian Dutcamara in charge of the 
“ Home Rule van” has no doubt very carefully considered 
which of the infallible specifics contained therein it is 
desirable to press upon the public ; and it is probable that the 
bottle labelled “ Retention of the Irish Members at West- 
“minster” is not among them. Nevertheless, it is to be 
supposed that Hopcez has heard of it, and may request the 
doctor to produce it, and tell him all about its contents. 
In other words, Mr. Mortey’s friends, if not Mr. Moriry 
himself, will hardly escape interrogation as to the pro- 
bable outlook for the rural elector and his wants and 
ambitions when the Irish question has been, after Mr. 
GuapstoxE’s method—whatever that may turn out to be— 
“ got rid of.” Is there really going to be a clear field for 
“social reform,” even limited to the one great work of 
putting the labourer “on a Board”? And, if so, what will 
the Irish members at Westminster be doing? Mr. Morey 
made quite a legitimate point against Mr. BaLrour’s con- 
templated Local Government Bill, by asking whether it 
would in any degree relieve the House of Commons of the 
pressure of Irish affairs? But a precisely analogous question 
may be asked with respect to a Gladstonian Home Rule 
Bill, the effect of which in diminishing the pressure of 
Irish affairs in the House of Commons will be more than 
compensated by an increase in the amount of Irish inter- 
ference, for Irish purposes, in English affairs. If the rural 
voter has not yet grasped this fact, one need not despair of 
ultimately getting him to comprehend it, and when once 
comprehended, it puts a very different complexion on 
-Gladstonian promises. 


THE MANCHESTER ELECTION. 


T ORD SALISBURY knows his own business best, and 
4 he may be credited with having had better reasons for 
appointing Sir James Fercusson to the office of Postmaster- 
General than he would have had for any other selec- 
tion. Sir James Fercusson is popular in the House of 
Commons, which would doubtless be glad to see him back 
again, But the House of Commons has not got to re-elect 
him. He has held important offices at home, in the 
Colonies, and in India, and has filled them with credit ; but 
neither the Colonies, nor India, nor that part of the 
country which is “at home” has got to re-elect him. He 
‘has done his work in the Foreign Office well, and the 
Foreign Office is going to lose him. We have no doubt he 
will make a good Postmaster-General. But the Post- 
master-General ought to be in Parliament; and the ques- 
tion is, will Sir James Fercausson be able to get back there ? 
That depends upon the electors for North-East Manchester ; 
and Manchester, since it ceased to belong to the Man- 
chester School—with which it has now as little connexion 
as WiLkeEs had with Wilkism—has been of a very uncer- 
tain and mutable mind. What it thinks to-day it does not 
think to-morrow. Indeed, taking the several consti- 


tuencies into which it is divided, it may be said to be of 
different minds at one and the same time. Of its six 
divisions, three, up to the time of Sir Jamzs Frrcusson’s 
vacation of his seat, were represented by Conservatives, 
and three by Gladstonians. Whether this proportion 
will be maintained, or whether it will be changed to 
two Conservatives and four Gladstonians, we shall know 
early in the second week of October. In most of the 
Manchester constituencies at the general election of 1886 
the majorities on either side were so small that per- 
sonal and local accidents, independent of a change of 
political opinion, would be suflicient to reverse them. 
With the exception of East Manchester, where Mr. BALFour 
had a majority of more than six hundred, and North-West 
Manchester, where the local popularity of Sir Witt1am 
Hovipswortn swelled his majority to more than eight 
hundred, opinion, or voting, not always the same thing, was 
very narrowly balanced. In North Manchester there wasa 
Gladstonian majority of 120, in South Manchester of about 
350, in South-West Manchester of about 110. In North- 
East Manchester Sir James Fercusson beat his Gladstonian 
opponent by 327 votes. That opponent has the strength 
given by personal popularity, command of the influence of a 
great provincial journal, and connexion with a family which 
has taken a prominent part in Manchester politics. It was 
the Irish vote which reduced by three-fourths, in 1886, Sir 
James Fercusson’s majority of more than 1,448 in 1885. 
There is no strong reason for believing that the schism in 
the Irish camp will induce many of the supporters whom 
Mr. Parnett may have in North-East Manchester to give 
their votes to Sir James Fercusson, or even to withhold 
them from the Separatist candidate. 

A majority of 327 inaconstituency of between twenty and 
thirty times that number admits of being easily displaced 
by the caprice or lethargy of a handful of the least intelli- 
gent of the community. We do not write this to dispirit 
the Unionist party in North-East Manchester; but to 
show the necessity of strenuous exertion in order that Sir 
James Fercusson may regain his seat, and regain it by a 
majority greater than that by which it was won five years 
ago. We presume that he is confident of his power to hold 
it, or he would not have accepted the office which has made 
it vacant. Lord Sauispury must have been assured that 
the seat was safe before making the appointment. There 
were Under-Secretaries and other deserving politicians in 
subordinate posts whose re-election would not have been 
challenged. We, therefore, infer that Lord Sa.ispury and 
his advisers have reason for believing that the Unionist 
party is stronger in North-East Manchester than it was in 
1886. But it is not enough to havea giant's strength. Itis 
essential to use it like a giant. If the strength is less than 
gigantic, the energy should be Titanic. Mr. Scorr and his 
supporters cannot be blamed for trying to win the seat, if 
they think it is possible for them to do so. Chivalry has not 
much part in modern electioneering, and it is chiefly dis- 
played in declining to embarrass a Government by contest- 
ing seats which there is no hope of winning. Sir WILLiAmM 
Harcourt was driven from Oxford in 1880 on his appoint- 
ment as Home Secretary, almost immediately after the 
general election of that year. Neither party can fling stones 
at the other. 

The arrangement which makes Sir James's re-election 
necessary is a vicious one. It is of very capricious appli- 
cation. He did not vacate his seat on joining the Govern- 
ment. He vacates it on changing his place in it. The 
reason is a purely technical one. The various Under-Secre- 
taryships of State, and the Secretaryships of the Admiralty, 
Treasury, and other Boards, are not formally offices in the 
gift of the Crown. They are nominally in the gift of the 
Principal Secretaries and of the First Lords or other heads 
of the departments to which they belong. As a matter of 
fact, they are, like all the political offices connected with a 
Ministry, whether technically under the Crown or under 
the head of a department, at the disposal of the Prime 
Minister. The same rule should be applied to all offices of 
a political character to which a seat in Parliament is 
attached, and the holders of which come in and go out with 
the Ministers of the day. It is ridiculous that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, probably the most important member 
of the Government outside the Cabinet, should not vacate 
his seat- on his appointment, while a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury or the Admiralty, or a Lord in Waiting, or other 
political nonentity, must do so. The actual law on the 
subject is contained in the fifty-second clause of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act (1867), which provides that a 
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member shall not vacate his seat on exchanging one of cer- 
tain offices under the Crown, mentioned in Schedule H of 
the Act, for another. But the law which voids his seat on 
first taking office under the Crown remains in force, with 
the capricious and meaningless exceptions, both as to new 
offices and the exchange of old ones, to which we have 
referred. Has not the time come for abolishing altogether 
the law which vacates a seat on taking oflice under the 
Crown? In former times it did not very much matter. A 
Minister of the Crown who failed to secure his re-election 
could always creep into Parliament through some nomina- 
tion borough. Now the fear that a re-election may not 
be secured often prevents the most desirable appointment 
from being made, or determines—what will our democrats 
say to this /—thata place which might otherwise be given to 
a commoner shall be held by a peer. Freedom of choosing 
the right man for the right place is seriously limited. 
When there was such a class as independent members, 
when there was a real jealousy of the Crown or of the 
Minister of the day, there was some reason in requiring 
that a private member on taking office should submit him- 
self to the judgment of his constituents. Now when every- 
body is elected to support Lord Sauispury or Mr. 
GLaDsTOoNE, when each man enters the House of Commons 
ear-marked, so to speak, or branded with his owner’s name 
upon him, like a sheep; when Ministers go out or come in 
by merely adding up the party totals at a general election, 
and without meeting the House of Commons, the old usage 
has become meaningless. It has no advantages, or at any 
rate none which in any appreciable degree counterbalance 
the inconveniences and embarrassments which spring from 
it, and the delays, especially at the opening of a new Par- 
liament, which it interposes in the way of public business. 


THE “SHARP CURVE” OF THE FREEMAN. 


HERE can be no doubt that Mr. Paryett and his 
cause have sustained a serious loss by the now accom- 
plished transfer of the /reeman’s Journal to the control of 
his adversaries. This does not, of course, necessarily imply 
that the new recruit will do much service in the way of 
directly influencing opinion. Probably after the candid 
confession of Mr. Gray, that he was mistaken as to the 
direction in which the cat had jumped, or that he mistook 
a phantom cat for the real one, whichever explanation 
his apology amounts to, the new directorate can scarcely 
hope that their personal expressions of opinion will com- 
mand much respect. What will impress the public is the 
commercial aspect of the matter, the evident conviction on 
the part of a large majority of the proprietary (we speak 
here of shares, not persons) that continued adherence to 
the cause of Mr. Parnett would seriously endanger the 
value of the property. That Mr. Gray and his mother 
represent so large a proportion of this interest, and that 
so great a force of voting power stands for the opinion 
of a mere handful of people, is a consideration which 
weighs much less with the non-political person than with the 
politician. The former is apt to think that the magni- 
tude of the stake adds proportionately to the weight of the 
player's opinion ; and that, if half a dozen men may be more 
likely to go wrong in politics than half a hundred, the fifty 
with very little to lose are far less likely to go right on a 
business question than the six who have a very heavy 
pecuniary interest in correctly deciding it. Thus the 
transfer of the /reeman will, no doubt, convince a good 
many people who may have been too prejudiced to form a 
sound judgment for themselves, or too indolent to form any 
at all, that Mr. Parnext is losing. 


The long letter, too, in which young Mr. Gray—for he 
admits that “it may be all very true” that he is young— 
has explained his change of side will serve him well with 
this portion of the public. It abounds with invitations to 
criticism as a political apology; but its very weakness in 
this respect may be said to strengthen it in its character 
of proprietorial statement. Here, people will say, and say 
with reason, is a young man who only wanted to do the 
right thing from a business point of view. He had no pre- 
ferences for any political “line” in particular, and was 
simply anxious to adopt that which had been taken by the 
greatest number of actual and potential subscribers to his 
newspaper. Heasked nothing better than some trustworthy 
indication of the quarter in which was to be found the largest 
crowd to shout with; and very naturally and properly he 


came to the conclusion that the directorate by whom his 
paper had hitherto been ably and successfully conducted 
would be most competent to point it out to him. Nor did 
he otherwise than reluctantly come to the conclusion that they 
had mistaken the smaller of two crowds for the larger one. 
The time came, however, when it was impossible for him to 
resist the conviction that this most fatal of errors had been 
made. North Kilkenny shook his belief in the soundness 
of the advice to which he had listened, and North Sligo 
completed his conversion to the opposite view. He was 
satisfied, to put it as he does in the language conventionally 
appropriate to the occasion, that Mr. Parnett’s “ policy 
“ was promoting dissension where unity had prevailed, and 
“was only tending to render permanent the split in the 
“ National ranks.” Hence it appeared to him to be his 
duty to do his best to heal the schism by going over to the 
other side. As we have said, it is not the most effective of 
political apologies ; but it testifies impressively enough to the 
presence of that sound commercial instinct which perceives 
that the path of consistency may lead not towards dividends, 
but away from them. 

It is a pity that Mr. Gray did not confine himself to the 
frank account of the circumstances under which he made 
his mistake about the cat. When he strayed into attempted 
justifications of his change on the ground of principle, he 
became extremely indiscreet. Almost all the passages in 
his letter to the /reeman which have reference to Mr. 
ParveE.t’s clerical opponents and his quarrel with them 
should have been submitted to the editor of the journal to 
which the letter is addressed—supposing him, that is to 
say, to be a judicious person—and should have been by him 
severely edited. In particular the passage beginning with 
the words “ It is plain that, apart from this question,” &c., 
and ending with the words “so great and proper an in- 
“ fluence throughout the country,” ought to have been 
ruthlessly expunged. It is the reverse of wise to re- 
mind the Protestant allies of the Anti-Parnellites that 
it is not Mr. Parnext’s breach of the Seventh Command- 
ment, but what Mr. Anprew Carnecre regards as his 
most creditable attempt to atone for it, which has really 
nailed down the coffin of his political fortunes. It may 
be quite true that this step “perpetuates the hostility 
“of every true Catholic to his leadership”; but does the 
remark come with prudence from this member of a party 
which, its enemies say, can only exist by proving itself to 
be composed exclusively of that sort of true Catholics who 
take their orders in all matters from the priest? It is in 
vain that Mr. Gray, as though dimly conscious of getting 
upon dangerous ground, goes on to say that “it is hardly 
“to be expected that the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland 
“should judge Mr. Parvneti according to his code of 
“ morality instead of their own.” For, alas! the “ Non- 
“ conformist conscience” can hardly, even to oblige Mr. 
Gray, admit that the prohibition of marriage between 
divorced persons is founded on any code of morality, whether 
Protestant, Catholic, or other. It is partly a matter of 
theological dogma, involving the sacramental view of matri- 
mony which extreme Protestantism rejects, and partly a matter 
of ecclesiastical discipline extending itself over a department 
of human life and conduct from which it is of the very 
essence of Protestantism most jealously to exclude it. 
Hence we say that the blue pencil of Mr. Gray's editor 
ought to have gone remorselessly through the passage in 
which these imprudent sentences occur. It may be “no 
“ proof of an undue clerical influence on the political affairs 
“of Ireland if it is impossible to conduct the National 
“ movement in Ireland under the leadership of a man to 
“ whom the priests are unanimously and rightly opposed ” ; 
but the sentence is one which an older and more 
writer than Mr. Gray would have left in the ink-bottle, or 
at any rate would not have left on the paper, if by inadvert- 
ence it had found its way there. 


Another indiscretion of “young Mr. Gray” which 
came out at the shareholders’ meeting—a “gentle and 
* joyous passage of arms,” which no chronicler save the 
reporter for the newspaper concerned has done justice to— 
was his remark as to the probable effect of the proposed 
change of sides on the market value of the shares of the 
paper, and on the manner in which he himself would 
thereby be advantaged. Mr. Gray protested against Mr. 
Harrinetoy’s version of this remark ; but the Lord Mayor 
of Dustin confirmed it without eliciting more than a very 
lame and imperfect emendation from its author; and we 
may take it to be the fact that when “we ”—that is, the 
Lorp Mayor and the other directors—“ put very strongly 
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“ before” Mr. Gray that the disclosure of difference of 
opinion in the conduct of the Freeman would “tend to 
“reduce the price of the shares,” Mr. Gray replied that 
“ he was a buyer of shares, and that that would suit him.” 
Mr. Gray’s recollection is that he said, when told that his 
policy would pull down the price of shares, that “he did 
“not think so,” but thought, on the contrary, that the 
“ effect of that policy would be to eventually increase the value 
“ ofthe property.” This, however, is not a contradiction but 
a confirmation of the Lorp Mayor’s account, for of course 
it is upon an “ eventual increase of the value of a property ” 
that every buyer of it at a depreciated price is calculating. 
Otherwise it would be a bad bargain, however cheap it 
might be ; and consequently the two versions of the remark 
thus given by the man who made it and the man to whom 
it was made exactly supplement each other. The Lorp 
Mayor was speaking of the first stage in the transaction, 
and Mr. Gray of the last. Perhaps they will both prove 
right, and the value of the property may in fact increase ; 
but if so it will be by dint, or in spite of, one of the most 


‘remarkable journalistic evolutions ever performed since the 


Western American editor replied by wire to the telegraphic 
demand of his proprietor that the paper should appear 
next morning as a supporter of the Republican instead, as 
before, of the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 


-“ It’s a sharp curve, but I'll take it.” 


CONGRESSES AND LABOUR. 


EW things could be more instructive, and not many 
A more discouraging, than a comparison between the pro- 
ceedings of two Congresses which have sat this week, one at 
Berne, the other at Hull. The first consists of well- 
meaning persons who have assembled in order to discuss 
the best ways of helping workmen to guard against 
pauperism, in illness or old age. The second is composed 
of workmen, more or less authentic, who have had the 
advantage of hearing Mr. Tom Mann say what ought to 
be done to put “ Labour” on a proper footing. There 
is a contrast between the respective ideas expressed in these 
Congresses which is startling. In the meantime, the kind 
ef Labour which is never so pleased as when it is not 
labouring has been making a little manifestation of itself 
on the Carron and Hermitage wharves. This conflict is 
one of the many children of the famous Dock Strike. The 
wharfingers, it will be remembered, were partly bullied and 
partly cajoled into giving, not only an increase of pay, 
which was a comparatively small thing, but pay for meal- 
time, which was an invitation to many kinds of fraud and 
misconduct, and into tacitly, if not explicitly, submitting to 
much Union interference with their freedom to hire labour. 
The dock Companies have been forced to break up the 
absurd system established after the strike, and have 
freed themselves more or less effectually. The owners 
of the Carron and Hermitage wharves have now set an 
example to other wharfingers. They have refused to pay 
for meal-time any longer, and have asserted their right to 
hire labour where they please. As the meal-time pay has 
been made a regular excuse for shirking, and the tyranny 
of the Union has long been intolerable, they have been 
driven into making a stand. Hereupon there has, in a 
amall way, been a renewal of the dock fight. The wharves 
are picketed, and the men who continue to work on them 
subjected to the treatment against which the Federation, 
according to Mr. Tom May, “ whines.” A force of police 
has been on constant service, both at the wharf-gates and 
on the river, to protect the free workmen. It is said that 
the strike is considered as a test case, since the other 
wharfingers will probably follow suit if the Union is beaten 
-on these two wharves. By the help of the Federation the 
‘owners are making a successful fight; but it is also re- 
corded that “The river police have been the means of 
“ preventing a large number of the new hands from being 
“ molested.” The right to molest unless a police force 
is able to prevent molestation has clearly been established 
by the Unions, and yet Mr. Burr, that eminent moderate 
man, has just pointed out at the Newcastle Trade-Union 
Congress that Unions will never have all the privileges 
they deserve until the last restriction imposed upon them 
by the Law of Conspiracy is removed by a paternal Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Tom Many, who is eminent, but not moderate, has 
just stated the case of “ Labour” in the most ample pos- 


sible way at the annual Congress of the Dock, Wharf, 
Riverside, and General Labourers’ Union at Hull. Mr. 
Mann, who sees a fair prospect before him of election to 
the Secretaryship of the Amalgamated Engineers, is about 
to resign the Presidency of the Dock, &c. &c. Union. He 
has never belonged to the body of which he was Pre- 
sident, and there are people who assert that it existed 
mainly in the fluent oratory and active imagination of 
Mr. Mann. However that may be, before going to the 
Secretaryship of the Union to which he does belong, Mr. 
Mann has drawn up a political testament for the “ young 
“ Union” he has organized in so masterly a manner. From 
this testament we learn what the labour leader thinks of 
Labour, and what Labour ought to think of itself. Itis his 
fundamental principle, then, that there is no labour but of 
Unions. Work not done by, in, or according to Unions is 
not Labour with a capital letter. It is simply “the worst 
“ ruffianism,” armed by the Federation with “ bludgeons, 
“ revolvers, and a supply of intoxicants.” This being laid 
down as a foundation, Mr. Many could go on, with a com- 
fortable feeling that his base was safe, to point out what are 
the rights of Labour properly defined. First, it is to have 
sufficient wages fixed by itself. The contention that a 
given trade cannot stand higher wages is absurd. Mr. Mann 
knows it, and there is an end of it. Large fortunes are 
made in trades which pay 16s. a week wages—and there- 
fore higher wages can be paid. ‘hat they would eat up the 
profits, or so much of them that it would no longer be the 
interest of any man to keep his capital in the business ; 
that a man puts capital into business in order to make a 
fortune ; that if no capital is put in there will be no fund to 
pay wages out of, are mere deceptive assertions of aggressive 
capitalists. Then work is to be limited to forty-eight hours 
a week, and to be regular all the year round. It is true 
that certain causes, such as the freezing of the Baltic, and 
the fact that there is only one tea harvest a year, make 
regularity of employment in docks impossible. It is true 
that press of work makes forty-eight hours a week too little 
at times, and want of work makes it too much at others. 
This does not signify. There ought to be that amount of 
occupation for labour, and it should be regular, and it ought 
to be supplied by the State in workshops to which the 
Union alone would have access. On this point Mr. Mann 
quite agrees with Mr. Ruskin, whom he quoted with 
approval. But the future Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Engineers had also something to say about the duties of a 
good Union man as well as his rights. Of the duties, the 
most important seems to be that he is not to buy cheap 
goods, because they are probably not made according to 
Union rules. A good Unionist will find out whether his 
shopkeeper looks properly to the history of the goods he 
sells. To make safe, he will prefer to deal only with stores 
managed by himself. We dimly gather that in the happy 
future when Union rules, a right-minded workman will 
spend the ample time left on his hands, after he has put in 
his few hours at a national workshop, in supervising the 
orthodoxy of everybody else’s Unionism. 


When we consider that this flummery, absurd as it is, is 
only a tame version of the virulent rant commonly talked 
to Continental workmen by the Socialist leaders, we are 
not in the least surprised to hear from members of Congress 
at Berne that the well-meaning charity of the State 
Socialists is made light of in Germany by these Labour 
leaders. It would be surprising if it had any other recep- 
tion. From the account given by Herr BopeNnHEIMER, 
editor of a leading paper in Strasburg, we are quite able to 
understand why Prince Bismarck’s legislation of 1885 has 
not quieted the genuine Socialist. The German workman 
in a factory is compelled to insure under three heads— 
against accidents, sickness or infirmity, and old age; work- 
men in trades against sickness and old age, but not accident ; 
domesticservants against infirmity andold age. The burden is 
divided between workmen and employer. It looksvery pretty 
and very complete, but Herr BopennErMer has toconfess that 
it has not worked exactly as was expected. For one thing, 
it has been found necessary in large factories to employ a 
special clerk to keep the books required by this rather com- 
plicated system. When it is remembered that every man 
in a factory employing, say, 500 hands, has to pay three 
sums of different amount to three funds, and that the 
employer has to make a corresponding payment for each 
man to each fund, and that the claims of each man to help 
from the fund have to be calculated according to the amount 
he has paid and the length of time during which he has 
subscribed, it is easy to believe that the clerk has his hands 
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full. These laws must, in fact, have added an accountant’s 
business to every other business in Germany. According 
to the same authority, the total cost of the State in- 
surance to German employers comes to about 5,000,000l. 
a year. Unless German men of business are a very pecu- 
liar race, this addition to their expenses must have had 
some effect on the wages they pay. And yet the 
workmen are not satisfied. They complain, to begin 
with, that the new system has materially reduced the 
liability of employers for accidents to their men under 
the common law. We should imagine that this is exactly 
what it might be expected to do. As the law provides one 
regular way of compensating men for accident, the Courts 
would naturally decline to give them compensation in 
another way also. And then the amount paid under 
this system is very small—so small, that the Socialists call 
it “ ridiculously inadequate.” Some of the workmen com- 
plain of the compulsory payments, and not quite unreason- 
ably ; since, if the State is going to make the happiness 
of its people, it might find a more agreeable way 
of doing it than by taking a part of their wages 
for their good. At the end of his paper Herr Bo- 
DENHEIMER, who damns these beneficent laws with very 
faint praise indeed, rather drily remarks that the fixing of 
the indemnities leads to a terrible amount of quarrelling. 
There have been appeals to the Arbitration Courts in no less 
than 14,879 cases out of 50,175, or rather more than one 
case out of four. Herr BopENHEIMER is not sure whether 
the advantages of the system outweigh the disadvantages 
or not. Herr Boprenneimer’s suspension of judgment 
is one of which we heartily approve. On the face of it, 
we should say that the system must have a tendency to 
make both employer and employed more careless, must have 
added expense and complication to the management of every 
kind of business, and must offer an almost irresistible temp- 
tation to malingering, fraud, and litigiousness. 


SCHOOL BOARD TYRANNY. 


Stee reports of this week’s proceedings of the London 
School Board in the Police Courts supply some 
astonishing illustrations of indiscriminating zeal in ad- 
ministering the compulsory clause of the Education Act. 
At North London some sixty parents were summoned for 
the non-attendance of their children. It is inconceivable 
that the persons who are responsible for these prosecutions 
can read the report of some of these cases without experi- 
encing a sensation of discomfort that might be shame were 
it not for their slavish devotion to the letter of the 
law, or, which is worse, to a fetish and a fad. But, 
in their interpretation of the law, it never seems to 
have occurred to them that zeal should be tempered with 
discretion and common sense. The School Board officer 
masses all cases of non-attendance together, and appears to 
be altogether superior to the task of selection. Parents, 
too, are proceeded against as if they were all hardened 
offenders, deserving of such exemplary correction as should 
be a terror to the community. Small wonder is it 
that this monstrously stupid system should lead to acts of 
intolerable harshness and tyranny. One poor woman 
attended the Court with two medical certificates to prove 
that her child was suffering from an injured eye and a 
broken arm. A more grossly unwarrantable prosecution 
than this it would be hard to imagine. The School Board 
ofticer must have been perfectly aware of the circumstances, 
and if he knew them not, then it is the obvious duty of 
the London School Board to see that he should never more 
be officer of theirs. That were an act of justice, indeed, though 
it involves no compensation for the tyrannical prosecution 
of the unhappy mother of the child. The zeal of this 
person evidently needs some more effectual curb than the 
perfunctory reprimand of his employers. After the medical 
evidence had been put in, this officer had sufficient heart 
left in him to urge the magistrate to deal with the 
child’s record of attendance prior to the accidents. Mr. 
Horace Smitn adjourned this case. Possibly the most 
bigoted of educational zealots must admit that there 
is nothing in the Act that compels the attendance 
of maimed limbs and black eyes. Yet here was the 
non-attendance of a child lying on a sick bed made 
the subject of prosecution, and the parent, who should 
have been attending on the child, is forced to waste 
her time in proving facts that ought to have been well 
known to the School Board that hauled her before tke 


magistrate. The Court that day resounded with the wail- 
ings of widows and the expostulations of widowers. Many 
of these widows earn their livelihood away from home. 
They are mothers of six or seven children, and were de- 
prived of the services of the eldest child by the action of 
the School Board officer. 

Though the Act is silent upon the point, it may be justly 
assumed that the Legislature did not foresee the extreme 
rigours of which the compulsory clauses might be fruitful. 
It was too readily supposed that the members of the School 
Board would use the powers committed to them like men 
of this world, and not like fanatics of unbridled zeal. Dis- 
cretion and common sense seem, however, to be wholly 
wanting in the majority of the London School Board. 
Their underlings, at all events, are absolutely incapable of 
distinguishing the various degrees of naughtiness in cases 
of absenteeism among children. Education is a good thing, 
no doubt, but education enforced by arbitrary prosecutions, 
as at the North London Court, is an unmitigated evil. 
There is an excellent moral in the case of the costermonger. 
“* My children are middling educated,” said he, “ but, I say, 
“labour before scholarship. There are plenty of scholars 
“ in this country starving at the present time, and what I 
“ want to do is to teach my children to get an honest living 
“ in the streets.” Perhaps the allusion to the poor scholar 
may be founded in the costermonger’s own experience ; or he 
may have been thinking of Orway’scrust, and “ mighty poetsin 
“ their misery dead.” But can any superior person, can the 
London School Board, or Cardinal Manninc, improve upon 
the ideal of this costermonger! He was anxious to prolong 
the race of honest costers. You cannot, seeing that the 
calling is not yet abolished, better this ambition in the 
coster. Of course, to “‘educationists” it may seem a blush- 
ful and a shocking thing that persons should be allowed to 
get a living, an honest living, in the streets ; still, as this is 
the costermongering way, it is clearly of the highest import- 
ance to the youthful coster that he should be honest and 
know his sphere of work. And, after all, a race of honest 
costers is a solid gain to society. Does any reasonable being 
believe that education makes honesty! It is a far cry from 
the honest coster, whose child is ordered, by Mr. Horace 
Sarna, to attend, to the wrathful woman who wanted to know 
why she could not do as she pleased with her own children. 
Apparently, the form her complaint should have taken was 
“ What freedom is there in compulsion!” Without doubt 
she had heard of Free Education, and wondered thereat. 
When she was fined thirteen shillings, this spirited parent 
refused to follow the gaoler through the “ Prisoners’ door” 
to pay the money. ‘“ No!” said she, “I am not a prisoner, 
“or a thief; and I shan’t go through that door.” And, 
being animated by the same wholesome spirit that moved 
the honest coster, she found another way than through the 
door of affront. But why should poor people be subjected 
to such gratuitous indignities? Surely it is high time that 
the London School Board, if they must be prosecuting, 
should set about reforming their police-court proceedings. 


THE PASSPORT QUESTION. 


y dye E suspension of the vexatious passport regulations on 
the German frontier towards France would have been 
good news at any time, and is particularly good now. 
Europe has been suffering for some weeks from a species of 
summer fever of lies, all mischievous in intention, and some 
in effect. With the active assistance of its stockbroker, 
the whole Continent has been engaged in “smelling out 
“ witches.” As the practice is one which has always and 
everywhere had a very blood-heating effect, it is well that 
something should be done to check it. The spontaneous 
decision of the German Government will, perhaps, do this ; 
and it may at least be said that, if it does not, the 
Emperor will not be to blame. If he had allowed 
personal feelings to influence him, he might have been 
provoked by some recent comment on the absolutely accu- 
rate reference to the first NapoLeon in his late speech at 
Erfurt into inflicting a little more punishment on the 
Frenchmen on his borders. But if it had been natural, it 
would not have been dignified in him to inflict that vicari- 
ous penance. The Emperor and his counsellors have, it 
must be presumed, reflected that the passport regulations 
were quite as grievous to his subjects as to the French. 
What they do, and have done all along, is to cut off 
the nose of the Lorrainer on the German, in order to 
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punish the face of the Lorrainer on the French, side 
of the border. It was not to be supposed that this 
punishment would reconcile those of his subjects who 
regret their separation from France to their present 
ition. Neither is it easy, from our point of view at 
t, to see how a number of regulations which weighed 
exclusively on commercial travellers, peddlers, and market- 
women could add to the security of the German Empire. 
In the meantime nothing is easier to realize than their 
efficiency considered as an addition to existing causes of 
anger and friction on a frontier line which was drawn by 
military pedants so as to make incessant friction and quar- 
rel inevitable. Their removal will at least make more 
friendly feelings between France and Germany possible. 
The fact that the withdrawal of the regulations has 
been somewhat grudgingly received by some Frenchmen, 
and that others have made it a text for fresh declarations of 
hostility, will not weigh, or at least ought not to weigh, with 
German statesmen. When Germany decided to punish 
France by confiscating the frontier provinces, it made real 
friendship between the countries impossible, and well knew 
what it was doing. It is a commonplace of contemporary 
political history that Marshal von Moxtke declared that 
the annexation would impose on Germany the necessity of 
standing ready to repel an attack for the next fifty years. 
This period is not half over, and the necessity is certainly 
not less manifest than it was in 1871. German soldiers 
held then that the advantage of the possession by Germany 
of Strasburg, Metz, and the hill country of Alsace more 
than outweighed the disadvantage of giving France a 
material as well as a sentimental reason for endeavouring 
one day to play them a return match. Whether they were 
well advised in that opinion or not, their views were adopted, 
and the measure cannot now be undone. The situation 
must be accepted with all its consequences. There is, 
however, no advantage to be obtained by exasperating what 
was already bad enough in itself. The passport regulations 
had undeniably an irritating effect, if only because they 
were felt by the French to be directed against them in a 
provocative manner. France has endured the provocation 
quietly, and has some right to claim that her patience is a 
proof of her disinclination to war. It is just possible that 
a conciliatory step on the part of Germany may make that 
disinclination stronger than before. But it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that any such effect will be produced 
by the removal of harassing restrictions in order to 
justify the German Government. If France keeps the 
peace, it is because she has a lively sense of the danger 
of going to war. Germany will not make her realize 
the risks of fighting at all more clearly by worrying 
small people in Lorraine and Alsace, while she may 
cause some doubt to be entertained of her own wish to 
keep peace. There is manifest prudence in removing 
what may do harm, and can do no visible good. The 
real stimulus to war, if only a convenient opportunity 
can be found, will not be taken away by the Emperror’s 
concession. It has existed ever since Germany was guilty 
of the outrageous conduct rebuked by M. Tu1ers—from the 
day on which it ceased to be strong only for defence, but 
werless for aggression, and became strong for both. The 
ostility of France is certain to be earned by any of her 
neighbours who prosper in the world. The wisest course 
of those neighbours is to rely on their strength, to keep a 
vigilant eye on the great nation, and give it neither excuse 
nor opportunity for attack; but these things can be done 
without the use of irritating police regulations. 


DUNBAR. 


O “Vates Sacer” has sung the praises of Dunbar; yet few 

of the old towns of Scotland are more worthy of commemo- 
ration. Its Castle, now a ruined shell, was one of the great 
Border fortresses in the good old times; its harbour was the first 
accessible landing-place for ships of any burden north of the 
Tweed. The town was five times burnt in the Border wars, and 
within it Cromwell's dispirited army found refuge on the night 
before the battle which wrought the downfall of the Covenanters 
and that “ incarnate solecism,” their covenanted King, the second 
Charles. On “ the dusky continent of barren heath hills ” which 
overlooks the town and the harbour lay David Leslie’s force of 
three and twenty thousand, of whom on the morrow three thou- 
sand were to be slain and ten thousand taken prisoners—these 
latter to be despatched southwards under an escort of old Noll’s 
godly troopers, and to die by the score of the pestilence induced 


by their eating the raw cabbages of “the walled garden at 
Morpeth” in their agonies of hunger. 

“The Lord has shown us an exceeding mercy,” wrote the 
victorious General, looking back on this crowning achievement. 
In Broxmouth Park, close to the house, they still show the little 
mound on which Cromwell, observing the fatal movement of 
Leslie’s soldiers from the brow of the Lammermoors, exclaimed 
with pious gratitude, “The Lord hath delivered them into my 
hand.” Although the town is now modernized in many of its 
features, it still retains about the harbour and several of its 
“wynds” and “closes” quaint bits of its ancient architecture 
and mementoes of its early trade with France and the Low 
Countries. The military traditions which hung about it, from the 
days when King Edward flying from Bannockburn embarked at 
its quay for England to those when Sir John Cope landed his 
troops on their way to the disaster of Prestonpans, are still recalled 
by the annual muster of the militia and yeomanry of the 
Lothians, which fills the little town with red coats, and 
prancing steeds whose saddles are not always full when the 
day’s evolutions are concluded, 

The High Street is a broad and handsome thoroughfare, termi- 
nated at its western end by a stately mansion built of red sand- 
stone, once the residence of the Earls of Lauderdale, but now the 
headquarters of the local military staff. At the other extremity 
of the street and the town, stands the parish church—* the 
visible kirk,” as it is popularly called, from its commanding site. 
Internally it is fitted up with the too common Presbyterian 
disregard of architectural proprieties. Behind the two-decker 
pulpit stands the monument of George, Earl of Dunbar, Scottish 
Minister of James VI., which is unquestionably the finest monu- 
mental work, in marble and alabaster, of which Scotland can 
boast. The enlightened and excellent minister of the parish is 
understood to lament the obstructive obstinacy of one or two 
local magnates, which has hitherto prevented the execution of a 
plan that would place this splendid trophy in a fitter position, and 
render the church more consonant with the dignity of her 
services, and more in harmony with modern ideas of what a 
place of worship ought to be. 

Beyond the church, and stretching between the park of Brox- 
mouth and the sea, lie the Links. No watering-place, in Scotland 
at least, can be considered adequately equipped for healthful re- 
creation unless it affords the means of playing the “royal and 
ancient ” game. 

We can only ascribe it to the vagaries of fashion, which follow 
no recognizable rule, that the Links of Dunbar have not long ago 
become as famous as those of St. Andrews, North Berwick, and 
Prestwick. The course contains the orthodox eighteen holes, and 
extends over some four miles; on the one side, within the Brox- 
mouth enclosures, are woods and fields sloping upwards to the 
Lammermoors; on the other, the North Sea rolls its blue waves 
upon a beach of ruddy rock and yellow shingle. The greens are 
all in excellent order, and the only fault to be found with the 
course is that here and there the grassy bent is rather longer 
than a good player loves; but this only affords the more scope 
for dexterous use of the iron and the brassy. In addition 
to the standard hazards of sand bunkers, there is one awful 
point at which the beach curves inward, and a formidable 
rampart, popularly known as “the Duchess’s Wall,” thrusts 
itself forward, till only a narrow strip of turf intervenes. In 
front of this runs a rapid burn; and the putting green is on 
the narrow strip and just beyond the burn. He who plays into 
its waters may recover his ball and replace it with the loss of a 
stroke; but he who plays over the Duchess’s Wall beholds “ the 
globe” no more; neither player nor caddie is allowed to follow it 
within the sacred enclosure, even were it possible to surmount a 
smooth wall at least ten feet high. This is the crucial point in 
every match played at Dunbar; and he who overcomes the 
terrors of the wall, the beach, and the burn, may reasonably 
hope to triumph over every other obstacle, and win his game. 
Over no course with which we are acquainted does there 
blow a fresher and a keener breeze more laden with ozone; 
from none is there a wider and, in many ways, more interest- 
ing prospect. Here the dusky Lammermoors, with their memo- 
ries of the great battle; there the quaint old town crowned 
with the massive church tower, and the shattered Castle, with 
its memories of Black Agnes and of Queen Mary and the brutal 
Bothwell; to the east the boundless expanse of the German 
Ocean; northward the Isle of May, the coast of Fife, with its 
fringe of towns and yillages, the Bass Rock, with the ruins of 
its dark State prison; and at the extreme point of the panorama 
the cone of North Berwick Law, which on one side looks down 
on its rival Links, and on the other towards the fatal field of 
Pinkie. If the golfer should wish to refresh himself with a 
plunge in the circumambient brine, there are one or two spots on 
the beach where the rocks and shingle have been cleared away, 
and which afford facilities for bathing. These facilities, however, 
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are not understood at Dunbar to include either bathing machines 
or any shelter within which clothing can be doffed or donned, 
and no local regulation requires the use of any bathing costume. 

We should not be doing justice to Dunbar if we did not add 
that the hardy fisherfolk, who form the staple of the population, 
are a hearty, kindly, and on the whole well-to-do set of people ; 
that the herrings and haddocks are second to none; that the 
farms of the neighbourhood produce potatoes whose fame is well 
established in Covent Garden; and that the visitor to the town 
has no difficulty in finding comfortable lodgings at a by no means 
exorbitant rate. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW, 


Yr Handbook to Spain is perhaps the best, as it was one 
of the first, of Murray’s series of Continental guides. It is 
unquestionably the most enjoyable and instructive. Ford hada 
delightful style ; he wrote with a thorough knowledge of facts, 
the people, and the localities ; and his prejudices and prepossessions 
gave the volumes their seductive piquancy. Moreover, he was 
eminently suggestive. He mapped out skeleton tours for men of 
many tastes, and he gave special prominence to the strategical 
and military tour. The misfortune of the generality of tourists is 
that they drift from place to place with no particular object. 
When they have yawned about the churches and sauntered 
through the picture galleries, the hours begin to drag intolerably. 
Now it has always seemed to us that those who are neither 
archeologists nor architects nor artists, but who nevertheless 
are fairly intelligent, might find an inexhaustible source of interest 
in studying the scenes of great historical dramas, The Spanish 
Peninsula is necessarily the most interesting to Englishmen, and 
Ford has described with a master’s hand the fighting around 
Vittoria, the various sieges or storms of Badajoz and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and the marches and counter-marches of the French, 
the English, and the Spaniards. Belgium has been well called 
the cockpit of Europe, and every one made a point of visiting 
Waterloo before the lustre of that crowning victory had been 
somewhat overshadowed by the latter-day glories of Kénigsgriitz 
and Sedan. But not even the fortified flats of those Low 
Countries, or the often-contested course of the Lower Rhine, 
has seen harder fighting or more scientific combinations than 
the Danube from Donauwérth down to Presburg. Passing over 
the earlier Austrian campaigns, nowhere did Napoleon's genius 
show itself to greater advantage than in the prolonged series of 
doubtful engagements when he was opposed to the Archdukes 
Charles and John, who were endeavouring to head him back 
on the road to Vienna. It is true that Napoleon’s star was 
already waning; that fortune no longer seemed invariably to be- 
friend him ; and that, although Austria had to sign a humiliating 
treaty, the talents of the Archduke Charles made the game 
almost a drawn one. We remember being once in Vienna on 
the Archduke’s féte-day, when the city, some fifty years after 
his death, was illuminated in honour of the victor of Aspern. 
And we can recall nothing pleasanter than rambling about 
those memorable scenes in fine summer weather, with Ségur's 
third volume as a companion. We could almost identify the 
spots, between Ratisbon on the left and the almost nameless 
villages far away to the right, where the French Emperor 
fought what was virtually a winning battle against great odds 
in point of numbers, and regiments far superior in material 
to his own. The bones of his best soldiers were bestrewing 
all the battle-fields in Europe, and the most seasoned of the 
survivors were standing at bay against the poniards of the 
Spanish and the bayonets of the English. His ranks were 
largely recruited from foreigners and raw conscripts; and 
in consequence he trusted to his guns, and had to fall 
back on an artillery duel. The old gunner had the best 
of it in that war of the batteries, and his adaptive genius 
virtually pulled him through by balls and shells and a dashing 
game of brag. He might have imposed even harder terms on 
the Austrians, had not his iron nerve been shaken by a 
succession of losses that touched him heavily. When 
Lannes, the most beloved and trusted of his marshals, had 
died almost under his eyes in horrible agonies; when Massena 
had had another of his many miraculous escapes, when his 
most brilliant generals were being knocked over right and left, he 
reluctantly consented to the armistice which suspended the play 
of rouge et noir, against the wishes of his staff, and even of his 
soldiers. For the first time he came to mistrust his fortune. So 
that many of these scenes are historical, and ought to be sacred 
to the patriotism of Frenchmen, if Frenchmen cared to travel so 
far ; and as we have said, by the help of Ségur and other writers, 
nothing is more easy than to identify the sites. 


Vienna is in the centre of Napoleon’s campaigning grounds, | 


but perhaps it is more romantically associated with sieges by the 
Turks. For centuries it was the bulwark of civilization and 


Christianity. It was from the Kahlenberg, one of the most . 


conspicuous heights which look down upon the city, that 
Sobieski and his comrade, the Duke of Lorraine, signalled speedy 
relief to the despairing townsfolk in the most famous and 
critical of its many sieges. They have changed the old Kaiserstadt 
completely of late years. The Vandals who have been playing 
the mischief with Rome have made about as wild work with 
Vienna. Not a few of them came to utter grief in the fatal 
Krach which celebrated the great Exhibition year, and they richly 
deserved it. The Old Vienna they wrecked was a medieval 
survival. The Turks, who set their faces against progress them- 
selves, had for long prevented the Viennese breaking out of their 
girdle. And when the terror of the Turk had long gone by, the 
Viennese still cramped themselves from force of custom. The 
town was grim and gloomy at the best; the poorer and most 
crowded quarters were equally odoriferous and pestiferous. We 
should have been sorry, indeed, to make our home in the 
Kaiserstadt, although a flying visit was delightful. That was 
evidently the feeling of the Emperor, who gladly left the 
sombre stateliness of the spirit-haunted and tapestried Burg for the 
more cheerful suburban retreat of Schénbrunn, the Austrian 
Versailles or Aranjuez. In those days the fashionable or best 
hotels, with the single exception of the “Lamb,” were in the 
Kiirnthner Strasse, where the towering roofs appeared to meet 
overhead, and dim light filtered down at high noon into the 
dusky salons. The furniture was antique, but the cookery was 
admirable. You ordered dishes @ Ja carte, and the bills were run 
up accordingly ; but then even the gourmand might economize on 
the wines. The wines from the neighbouring southern céteaur 
and the Adelsberg were good enough for anybody; and as for 
the créme de la créme of native nobility—the high-born swells in 
the gorgeous uniforms of the Emperor’s Austrian and Hungarian 
bodyguards—they generally stuck to the beautiful amber-coloured 
beer, with a somewhat feeble body, but a delicate bouquet. 
The town was gloomy in dull weather; but consequently the 
al-fresco entertainments in the Prater and the more accessible 
public gardens were all the more enjoyable. Vienna has always been 
aristocratic to an extreme ; but in those days the different classes 
understood each other, and the plebeians rubbed shoulders plea- 
santly with the aristocracy. The workmen may have been paid 
low wages; but the living, and even modest luxuries, were cheap. 
With his buxom better-half and his fair-haired and ruddy-com- 
plexioned offspring, the workman seemed to pass all his spare time 
in the beer-garden, smoking the cheapest of tobaccos and sipping 
the least intoxicating of beers. As that was the invariable custom 
of the class, he cannot have been in the habit of outrunning the 
constable, and consequently, then, the workpeople were content 
and on good terms with their employers. By the way, the in- 
dustries of unregenerated Vienna seemed to be limited to the 
brewing of beer and the baking of bread, to the turning out of 
fancy articles in scented leather, and carving artistic pipes out of 
hard meerschaum that it was impossible to colour. Now Vienna 
makes furniture wholesale, and has gone in for general industries 
and manufactures ; now what used to be the very stronghold of 
the Cismontane Catholic Church has become sc<ptical, radical, 
subversive, and socialistic. Now overladen tramcars are run- 
ning in all directions across the surrounding plain, swamping 
what used to be sequestered villages in the enchanted environs 
with cheap trippers and tradespeople who live out of town. Now 
the new “ Rings” which have replaced the ancient enceinte on 
an outer and more comprehensive circumference are as hand- 
some, as commonplace, almost as deserted and as depressing of 
aspect,as anything in Berlin or Munich, or, the modernized 
Cologne or Niiremberg. It would be difficult to spoil the Kaiser- 
stadt altogether, for the kernel of the old city will always be 
there, with the mansions that were the hereditary palaces of 
princely and noble families, between the Burg and St. Stephen's, 
as indestructible time-marks. But the tourist who knew it in 
the last generation will be inclined for other reasons to sympa- 
thize with the ratepayers, who curse the demon of improvement 
and groan under the city debts, 


LE REVE. 


f gg tray~ the end of last season the veteran manager of the 

Opéra Comique, M. Carvalho, who has but recently resumed 
the direction of the company with which his name has so long 
been connected, produced at the theatre in the Place du Chatelet, 
which has, for the last four years, been its temporary home, a new 
opera from the pen of M. Alfred Bruneau, a young composer whose 
name is quite unfamiliar to musicians on this side of the Channel. 
In Paris he was, until recently, scarcely better known ; for, though 
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his age is over thirty-four, since he carried off the second grand prix 
for composition at the Académie des Beaux-Arts in 1881, heShad 
only produced an unsuccessful opera, Aérim, at the Chiteau d’Eau 
theatre in 1887, and had done nothing since to distinguish him- 
self beyond writing some violent musical criticisms in the Revue 
Indépendante, an obscure publication devoted to various extreme 
views in art. The choice of M. Bruneau’s opera, or drame 
lyrique, as the composer calls it, was therefore a bold venture on 
the part of the manager. In a recent interview M. Carvalho has 
justified its selection, on the ground that the work marks a new 
departure in French opera. Whether this be the case or not, 
time alone can decide; but it has certainly aroused an amount 
of discussion and curiosity which have won for it a temporary 
success, and have justified its being chosen as the work given to 
open the season which began in the first week of September. 
The principal feature of M. Bruneau’s opera is its deliberate and 
determined originality. Even in the choice of a libretto the 
composer has surprised his audiences. An opera taken from a 
novel by M. Zola is, indeed, a novelty, and though the selection 
of the inoffensive and sentimental Ze Réve is not open to the 
same objections which might be brought against others of the 
Rougon-Macquart series, it would have been, in some respects, 
sufficiently startling on its own merits, even without the very 
curious music to which the composer has set it. 

The story is not wanting in a certain idyllic charm which 
is peculiarly French. Jean d’Hautecceur, Bishop of Beaumont, 
has been married before he entered the priesthood. After 
giving birth to an only son, his wife died. This loss is the great 
grief of the Bishop's life, and in order to preserve his child from a 
similar sorrow, the latter is destined to becomeapriest. ButFélicien 
d’'Hautecoour cannot make up his mind to obey his father's 
wishes, and until he can arrive at a decision amuses himself by 
following the occupation of a glass-painter. The opera opens in 
the shop of Hubert and Hubertine, embroiderers of church vest- 
ments at Beaumont. With them lives an adopted daughter, 
Angélique, a dreamy mystic, who reads the Golden Legend, and, 
like Joan of Arc, hears celestial voices. But her visions are not 
only of saints. She dreams that she will marry “un prince au 
riant visage,” and will die when her happiness is greatest. It is 
this vision which haunts her continually, and the fulfilment of 
which gives the name to the work. The second scene takes 
place in the cathedral close, through which runs a stream, at 
which Angélique is washing linen. At the back are seen the 
windows of the cathedral, lighted up by the rays of the setting 
sun. At one of them the figure of Félicien appears. At first 
Angélique takes him for St. George, one of the saints of whom 
she sees visions; but he tells her he is only a painter, and 
the act ends in mutual vows of love, while the strains 
of the Ave Verum are heard from within the cathedral. The 
opening scene of the second act takes place in a room in 
Hubert’s house, overlooking the street. It is the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, and Félicien—who has concealed his name— 
has told Angélique that she will see him in the procession, 
and thus find out who he is. The Bishop passes, and following 
him comes Félicien. Hubert, Hubertine, and Angélique re- 
cognize him by his likeness to his father. In the next scene the 
embroiderer and his wife are sent for by Jean d’Hauteceur, who 
tolls them of the vow he has made for his son and the impossi- 
bility of a marriage with their adopted daughter. They are 
followed by Félicien, who pleads with his father, and then by 
Angélique, but the Bishop is immovable, and the curtain falls 
upon his stern exclamation, “Jamais!” The third act takes 
place entirely in Angélique’s room. Félicien enters by the 
window and tries to persuade her to fly with him; but, after 
a moment’s hesitation, she refuses, and forces him to leave 
her. In the fourth act Félicien makes a final appeal to his 
father. Angélique is dying, but there is a tradition that the 
head of the Hautecceur family has the power of healing 
the sick by prayer. The Bishop at first refuses; but, stung 
by his son’s cry, “ Vous n’avez jamais aimé ma mére!” he 
at last consents, and, taking the consecrated oils, tells his 
son to lead the way to the house where the girl lies. The 
scene changes to Angélique’s room, where the ceremony of ex- 
treme unction is performed by the Bishop with a correctness 
of ritual which it is startling to see on the stage. The girl is 
moribund ; but Jean d’Hautecceur, after praying fervently, kisses 
her forehead, whereupon she gradually revives, and joins in the 
joyful “ Laudate, pueri, Dominum,” with which the opera closes. 
In the original libretto Angélique’s vision is fulfilled by her 
death in the porch of the cathedral immediately after she has 
been married to Félicien; but this scene, as well as the more 
strictly religious ceremonies of extreme unction, are omitted in 
the version performed at the Opéra Comique. 

It will be seen from this brief epitome that the libretto of Le 
Réve is thoroughly unconventional, and unlike any other opera 
ancient or modern. The fact that the action takes place in the 


present day, and that the characters are dressed in the ordinary 
garb of the French country bourgeoisie, would be alone sufficient 
to give it a peculiar colour; but this is one of the least strange 
features which the work presents. In the absence of set num- 
bers, the non-employment of chorus, and—with the exception of — 
the final psalm—the entire neglect of concerted vocal writing, 
M. Bruneau has evidently been influenced by Wagner in his 
most dogmatic mood—the mood which produced Der Ring 
des Nibelungen. But Wagner, though in the Trilogy he may 
have carried out his theories to a dangerous extreme, atoned 
for his error by his overpowering genius, and it is precisely 
in this quality which M. Bruneau is deficient. The work 
is not uninteresting, for the book is poetical, and occasionally 
pathetic, and it is admirably performed by Mmes. Simonnet and 
Deschamps-Jehin, MM. Bouvet, Engel, and Lorrain, But the 
interest it arouses is entirely apart from the music. The use of 
leading motives is, of course, now thoroughly familiar to musicians, 
and M. Bruneau uses them abundantly. But there can be no 
excuse for the continual employment of hideous and ungram- 
matical progressions, of utterly vague tonality, and of such 
writing for the voice as makes the listener marvel how it 
could ever have been mastered by the singers. The composer 
seems to have attempted to do for the lyrical drama what 
M. Mallarmé and his young friends have tried to do for 
poetry and prose. He is a musical incohérent. Unfortunately 
his powers are limited, The only thing which could have 
made his system of continuous unrhythmical declamation endur- 
able would have been a masterly and varied orchestral accom- 
paniment. It is here that M. Bruneau’s failure is most marked. 
His orchestration is monotonous and poor; and, though it may 
be said to its credit that it never drowns the voices, it is often so 
absolutely cacophonous as to cause a feeling of wonder whether 
the right notes are being played. The subject of the opera 
rendered it almost imperative that ecclesiastical colouring should 
largely predominate, and a certain effect of monotony was, there- 
fore, inevitable; but music may be religious in style without 
being ugly, and this, not to put too fine a point upon it, is 
what a great deal of M. Bruneau’s work is. Almost the 
only relief from the prevailing sombreness of the opera is 
the introduction of an old French melody in the scene 
in the cathedral close. In his treatment of this graceful 
tune the composer shows undeniable cleverness, and it cannot 
be denied that the scenes between the Bishop and his son have 
a certain amount of dramatic force; but these merits are 
not sufficient to make the work generally acceptable. That 
it should be listened to with attention by crowded audiences 
shows, if such proof were needed, how far superior in musical 
culture the Parisian musical public is to that of London. Here 
such a work would not have a chance of surviving a few repre- 
sentations, especially as it is not mounted with any great 
luxury of scenery or appointments. But the earnestness which 
the composer has brought to bear upon it, mistaken though his 
theories may be, evidently commands respect; and, though the 
performances are terribly interfered with by the irritating claque, 
they are listened to seriously, and with an openmindedness 
which is interesting to witness. M. Carvalho was bold in 
mounting such a work, and the manager of the Pergola will 
be still bolder if, as is rumoured, he produces Le Réve at 
Florence next season. In London there can be no prospect 
of seeing it, nor is its production here much to be desired. 
Still, with all its glaring defects, the appearance of M. Bruneau’s 
opera is a phenomenon which cannot afford to be neglected 
by any one who watches with interest the tendencies of modern 
opera. 


RACING. 


a racing of the past four weeks appears to confirm the 
impression that Porter's stable contains the best two-year- 
old performers of the season. Baron Hirsch’s La Fléche won her 
fourth consecutive victory in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, 
repaying altogether in stakes alone 3,415/. towards the 5,500 
guineas which she had cost as a yearling. Whethershe is as good 
as Orme, or better than Goldfinch, is unknown out of the stable, 
even if it be known in it. The common criticism upon her 
appearance is that she is a good-looking brown filly, with plenty 
of length and height, good points, and capital limbs; that she is 
light in flesh, quiet in disposition, and a very free mover. She 
will have plenty of opportunities of showing her merits, as she is 
entered for the Middle Park Plate, the One Thousand, the Derby, 
the Oaks, the St. Leger, and many other races, The excellence 
of her form was confirmed on the Thursday at Doncaster, when 
Mr. N. Fenwick’s Gossoon, who had run second to her for the 
Champagne Stakes, won the Rous Plate with ease. With the 
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exception of a defeat at Derby, when carrying extra weight over 
2 very heavy course, Gossoon had won all his races until beaten 
by La Fléche. He is a dark-brown colt by Galopin, with 
a grand stride and plenty of size; but some judges 
-of horseflesh consider him a trifle short, leggy, and wanting 
in substance. A very promising filly, called Therapia, won the 
Gimcrack Stakes at York, in the heavy mud, by four lengths 
from a large field. With her depth and power, and the capital 
back which she inherits from her sire, Thurio, she is just the 
stamp of racehorse to win in heavy ground ; whether such a short, 
compact filly is likely to beat first-class opponents over courses 
in average condition is another question. The Prince of Wales 
won the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes of 1,000/., at Derby, with 
Barracouta, a filly by Barcaldine, and inheriting Melbourne blood 
en both sides of her pedigree; in fact, she has two strains of it 
within the fourth degree, and one in the fifth. This was her first 
performance, and she beat a field of se venteen, including Gossoon 
and several other winners. The much-talked-of Irish two-year- 
ald, Bill, a brown colt by Kineton, who had won four races 
successively in Ireland, and had been sold, it was said for 3,000 
guineas, to an Englishman, ran for the first time in this country 
for the Devonshire Nursery Handicap at Derby, under 9 st., by 
far the heaviest weight carried in the race, which was won by 
Task, a filly by the same sire, carrying only 7 st. 6 lbs. It is re- 
markable that during the day on which the race was run not a 
‘single favourite won, and that the average odds against the winners 
were a fraction over 12 to 1. A contemporary points out that 
-on the six races of that afternoon “an accumulative investment 
of one sovereign would have resulted in a net gain of 3,336,795/.” 
Theoretically it may be so; but, if the capitalist had gone into 
the ring and tried to back a horse to win over three millions in a 
‘small handicap, as would have been necessary in the last race of 
‘the day, he would have been clever indeed if he had succeeded in 
getting an average price of 4to 1. Mr. J. Charlton’s neat little 
Saraband colt Tanzmeister, and his good-looking Albert Victor colt 
Shemer, who unfortunately makes a slight noise, won the two 
principal two-year-old races at the Sandown September Meeting, 
and his long, low, and beautiful filly, Lady Lena, won her sixth 
unbroken victory in the Clumber Plate at Doncaster, giving 
Cardrona—herself the winner of three races—4 lbs., and beating 
her by two lengths “ hands down.” Mr. Maple’s bright chestnut colt 
Scarborough, carrying within 2 lbs. of the top weight, won the 
Glasgow Plate, a nursery handicap, in a field of twenty at the 
same meeting, and his Pell Mell colt, Pilot, won the Tattersall 
Sale Stakes. Mr. Maple also won the Juvenile Stakes with his 
filly Chibbie, whose previous racing career had consisted of five 
defeats. The Prince of Wales’s Nursery handicap of 1,000/. was 
won, under about the middle weight, by Mr. H. Wickham’s 
Huntingdon, a remarkably fine bay colt by Hagioscope, who had 
already won a Maiden Plate from a large field at Portsmouth 
Park. The rather small Earl of Annandale improved greatly on 
his previous form in winning the Harrington Stakes of 95ol. 
‘from a field of sixteen at Derby. Mr. H. Milner’s splendidly bred 
and very good-looking if rather undersized filly, Adoration, at 
last won a race in the Badminton Foal Plate, at Leicester, on 
‘Tuesday last ; but she had a great advantage in the weights. 

The chief event among the three-year-olds has been the victory 
of Common in the St. Leger. It was a very grand race, just 
inside the distance, between the winner, Révérend, St. Simon of 
the Rock, and Bosphorus. Common won by a length, and the 
rest of the quartet were divided by necks. A practical opinion 
was given upon the result very soon after the race, when St. 
Simon of the Rock, who was handicapped to receive 17 lbs. from 
Common for the Cesarewitch, was made first favourite for that 
race at 8 to 1, while 12 to 1 was laid against Common. It was 
shortly afterwards discovered that Common would not start for 
the race; but the bets are interesting as criticisms upon the 
relative form of the pair. Common has now won the Two 
Thousand, Derby, and St. Leger; le has been sold for the largest 
price ever given for a horse, and he has won something more than 
his price in stakes during less than five months. After 15,000/. 
was given for him, 20,000/. was offered for him to his purchaser ; 
but these prices were eclipsed when a report arrived from New 
York that.40,000/. had been offered, from Salt Lake City of all 
places, for a trotting horse. When we look at Common’s pedigree 
with a view to his future stud career, we find that, although 
his sire, Isonomy, was in-bred to Birdcatcher, he himself is, if 
anything, rather an “ out-bred ” horse, as he has not three strains 
of any single horse within the fifth degree, although he has 
double strains of Touchstone, Bay Middleton, and Birdcatcher. 
Considering the price given for him, it may be worth noticing 
that, except in some remote degree, his pedigree is free from the 
once “accursed Blacklock blood,” which is now so universally 
blessed and coveted. His size ought to be in his favour at the 
stud, so also should be his splendid lengthy shoulders, short back, 
and grand quarters; but there are still people who think him leggy 


and long-necked. One of the best things in his favour is the fact 
of his having won over courses of various lengths and various 
characteristics ; yet it should be remembered that Gladiateur, 
who won the same races—the Two Thousand, the Derby, and the 
St. Leger—over those identical courses, turned out one of the 
greatest failures of any famous winner that ever went to the stud. 
Common’s powers in relation to the three brilliant French colts 
belonging to M. Blanc may, perhaps, have been decided by the result 
of the St. Leger ; at the same time it must be admitted that he did 
not give Révérend such a beating for that race as that colt’s stable- 
companion Clamart had given him for the Grand Prix. Then he has 
beaten and been beaten by Gouverneur, who has beaten and been 
beaten by Révérend, while both Gouverneur and Révérend have 
been beaten by Clamart. The last-named horse broke down badly 
in running for the Prix Royal Oak, at Paris, on the 13th instant, 
that famous race being won by Bérenger, a son of The Bard, that 
Clamart had previously beaten on several occasions, The miserable 
failure in the St. Leger of Mimi, the second favourite, and the 
wiuner of the One Thousand, the Newmarket Stakes, and the Oaks 
—races worth 12,280/.—was generally attributed to want of staying 
power. With Orvieto, the fourth favourite, she was beaten at 
the last bend, and, with him again, she finished some half-dozen 
lengths behind the four placed horses. Some people, however, 
do not think that Mimi has returned to her spring form, which 
she had obviously lost at Leicester in July. Her running for 
the Park Hill Stakes, at Doncaster, makes this the more probable, 
as Cereza, who was far behind her for the One Thousand, now 
beat her by a neck at 4 lbs. The extra distance, however, may 
have been the cause of this apparent reversion of form. As 
Haute Sadne, who had given Cereza 12 lbs. and a beating by half 
a length at Goodwood over a mile, now finished a head behind 
her, the staying powers of Cereza would seem to be confirmed. 
With regard to other three-year-old form, there was a most un- 
welcome surprise at Derby, where, for the Breeders’ St. Leger, 
3 to 1 was laid upon Bumptious, on the already noticed day when 
not a single favourite won a race. Doric, who was considered 
a very second-class filly, but had an advantage of 17 Ibs. in the 
weights, won easily, although 20 to 1 had been laid against her 
at the start, and Grammont, an exceedingly good-looking colt, 
but hitherto a very moderate performer, who likewise started at 
20 to 1, beat Bumptious by a length and a half at only 3 lbs. for 
second place. Possibly a mile may be a trifle beyond the best 
distance of Bumptious, although he had already won over a course 
of that length, or it may be that the going was too heavy for him. 

Looking at the weight-for-age races and handicaps of the past 
month, we find the great, unshapely Alloway snatching the 
Great Yorkshire Handicap by a neck from Houndsditch, at 
5 lbs. He was admirably ridden by young Mornington Cannon ; 
not that we are implying that any fault could be found with the 
manner in which that excellent jockey, Watts, rode Houndsditch. 
This was his first victory of the year, and only the third of his 
four-year-old life, After all, this much-abused horse has won 
more than 3,500/. in stakes. Nunthorpe, who had given Work- 
ington 10 lbs., and beaten him by a length and a half at Brighton, 
could not get within several lengths of him when giving him 3 lbs. 
more at Doncaster for the Cleveland Handicap, over the same 
distance. Lord Penrhyn’s Bracken showed himself to be a 
smart “miler,” by the ease with which he disposed of Magistrate, 
at only 5 lbs. more than weight for age, for the Alexandra Plate ; 
for Magistrate had shown himself to be in excellent form over 
the same course on the previous day. The Portland 
Plate brought out a field of twenty-one, and Lord Hartington’s 
Marvel wasa strong favourite. Just as he appeared to be win- 
ning he was passed by that uncertain rascal, Tostig, who had run 
seven times this season without a victory. The winner is con- 
sidered rather short and leggy; but otherwise good-looking 
enough. As he was receiving 12 lbs. from Marvel, his perform- 
ance was of only moderate merit. It seemed a dangerous policy to 
make the running for the Doncaster Cup with Gonsalvo when he 
was giving 10lbs, and 9 lbs. to his two opponents, and they both 
beat him, Queen’s Birthday winning easily from Houndsditch, If 
some critics continue to find fault with Queen's Birthday's appear- 
ance on the ground of want of quality, they cannot truthfully deny 
that he has splendid points, with great bone and power. He is 
unquestionably one of the best four-year-olds of the year, and it is 
not unlikely that, but for his ill-luck, he might have won the 
St. Leger last year. He should make a good representative of 
Voltigeur blood at the stud, and his pedigree contains all the most 
fashionable strains. On Wednesday last the Royal Handicap of 
6,000/., the most valuable handicap ever contested, was run for at 
Leicester. Very spirited betting on the race began about the 
middle of August, shortly after the publication of the weights, 
and Mr. Broderick-Cloéte’s Unicorn, the winner of the Stewards’ 
Cup at Goodwood, was at once made the favourite. From a non- 
betting point of view, however, the chief interest in the race lay 
in the question whether Amphion would be able to give away the 
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immense amount of weight required of him, This he failed to 
do; but the winner was neither Unicorn, Victoricus, who started 
first favourite, nor any other of the more popular candidates. Mr. 
Hamar Bass’s despised outsider, Rusticus, the most lightly- 
weighted of all the older horses in the race, took the lead at the 
bottom of the hill, was never again headed, and won by a length 
and a half from Victoricus. He is a very dark chestnut horse of 
moderate size, but lengthy and bloodlike, by Hermit out of 
Ma Belle, and he cost 2,100 guineas at the sale of Sir Tatton 
Sykes’s yearlings in 1887. Over and over again has he been 
sneered at as an expensive failure. In 1888 he lost four races; 
in 1889 he lost the same number; in 1890 he lost two and won a 
plate of 200/.; this year he began by losing two, and then came 
his Royal Handicap victory of 5,3472. Without doubt, he has 
now paid his way with a profitable margin; but, in calculating 
his winnings, it may be well to remember, not only his high 
price and his four years of training bills, but also the very large 
sum which must have been expended upon his stakes and forfeits. 
Considering that he was receiving three stone and a half from 
Amphion, and that, at weight for age, he had an advantage of 
two stone and a half over Révérend, his performance in the Royal 
Handicap was more profitable than creditable. The winnings of 
the Ring over the race must have been immense. 

At the present moment the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire 
are occupying the attention of racing men, some of whom know 
those handicaps as well, or better, than they once knew their 
tables of weights and measures, or their Kings of Israel. But, 
seriously, they afford much matter for grave reflection. For 
instance, how astonished we should have been a year ago if we 
had been told thet Memoir, the winner of the St. Leger, would 
be handicapped for the Cesarewitch to receive 12 lbs. from 
Gonsalvo, who ran third only for the St. Leger, three lengths 
behind her; or that she would be put on a par with Bel 
Demonio for the Cambridgeshire! Gonsalvo is given the same 
weight as Morion, and this implies that Queen’s Birthday, who, 
although not entered for the Cesarewitch, finished between them 
for the Ascot Cup, is about equal to both. But, if we go on 
moralizing upon the two great autumn handicaps, there will be no 
end to our sermon, 


OUR DETECTIVE POLICE. 
Il. 


WE spoke in a previous article of the legal disabilities under 

which our criminal police labour with respect to the arrest 
and examination of suspected persons. Similar difficulties pursue 
them at a further stage, and especially in dealing with habitual 
criminals. Suppose a man is arrested on a charge cf burglary, 
it is of great importance to know his previous record. If the case 
is doubtful, the fact that the prisoner has been concerned in other 
offences of a similar character, not only justifies the action of the 
police, but also increases the probability of his guilt; if, on the 
other hand, the case against him is clear, the ends of justice 
equally require a knowledge of his past. Offences against 
property are mostly the work of habitual criminals, who, on 
being released from gaol, immediately recommence the prac- 
tice of their profession; and so long as they receive short 
sentences the task of the police is always beginning afresh. 
This is becoming generally recognized, and judges scarcely 
ever ignore a prisoner's antecedents. The aim of the latter, 
therefore, is to escape recognition, and plead a first offence 
upon every occasion. Sometimes, of course, they are well known 
to the police, and previous convictions are proved without much 
difficulty ; but even then the whole career is probably not 
known, and when a man moves from place to place he 
may easily escape recognition altogether. Photography is, no 
doubt, a great help, especially in conjunction with the present 
system of registering convicts; and the recently-granted powers 
of photographing prisoners on remand constitute a considerable 
step in its application. But the untrustworthiness of photo- 
graphs is within every one’s experience; even with the best 
will in the world, the camera often turns you out so disguised 
that your most intimate friends would hardly know you, and 
had you a mind to deceive, nothing would be easier. More- 
over, photographs soon accumulate in enormous numbers, 
and however they may be classified, to look through several 
thousand is a laborious and lengthy process. Again, sending 
them by post from one place to another for purposes of com- 
parison entails further trouble and delay. In France all these 
difficulties are obviated by the anthropometrical system. It has 
been frequently described, and we shall not go into it here at 
length, but no one who has not seen it in operation can form any 
idea of its extraordinary efficacy. Its use for identification must 
not, of course, be confounded with the absurd generalizations as 
to criminality founded upon it by Continental, especially Italian, 


“ scientists.” Eight years’ experience at the Préfeeture de 
Police has amply confirmed the claims of its inventor, and 
proved that all @ priori objections are without foundation. 
The main points are these. Every individual brought to the 
depét on a criminal charge is measured ; the process is carried 
out by two men, and occupies four minutes; the figures are 
entered on a card, together with particulars of scars or 
other distinguishing marks; photographs in two positions are 
added, and subsequently the details of the case. The whole 
forms a complete record. The cards are arranged in drawers, and 
classified according to the measurements. Now, supposing am 
old offender is arrested on suspicion of being concerned in a 
burglary ; he gives a false name as a matter of course, and denies 
everything. The police do not recognize him, and, as the case- 
stands, he has a fair chance of acquittal, or of a comparatively 
light sentence. The knowledge of his previous record will make 
all the difference. He is measured, and in five minutes the police 
lay their hands on his card, and know all about him, his real 
name, where he comes from, and what he has done. Mistake is 
impossible; out of the 100,000 cards stored at the Préfecture,. 
no two show identical, or even nearly identical, measure- 
ments. And there is no delay; in ten minutes the thing 
is done. No one who has once been through the hands of the 
police can escape immediate identification. It is needless to 
point out the enormous value of this engine in the ease of 
récidivistes. Not only is justice enabled to deal with a prisoner 
with all the advantage of a full knowledge of his character, but 
the moral effect on criminals themselves is very great. It seems 
to them hopeless to fight against an enemy who knows so much. 
A man will put a bold face on it so long as he thinks himself 
unknown, but when confronted with his real name and previous: 
career he flings up the sponge. Further, the system operates- 
equally well at a distance without any loss of time ; the measure- 
ments have only to be telegraphed. And it has another advan- 
tage which should greatly recommend it to the public ; it prevents. 
the police from making mistakes and swearing that an innocent 
man is well known to them as an old offender. 

Those who are acquainted with the practical use of anthro- 
pometry marvel that it is not adopted by our police. The ex- 
planation is very simple. The police have no power to take 
such liberties with anybody. Every one is innocent until 
proved guilty, even though he be caught red-handed. And 
that innocent people should be subjected to the indignity of 
being measured is not to be thought of. In France it is not 
considered an indignity. An innocent man takes it quietly, and 
is satisfied that the more trouble the police take to identify 
him the more surely will his innocence be established, and 
the less chance he will run of being mistaken for some one 
else. The only person who objects is the old offender, and he has 
very good reasons. Here it is different; the mere suggestion of 
such a thing is an outrage. Convicts may be measured—the news. 
agencies have no reporters inside Her Majesty’s gaols—but that 
does not help the police. What they want is to identify their 
man before conviction, so that he may get his deserts; and they 
have to doit as best they can in the old fashion, although modern 
ingenuity has devised an astonishingly perfect means for the 
purpose. This may be a good thing for the public, but the public 
should understand that it is a much better one for the professional 
criminal. If they like to make things easy for him, well and 
good ; but in that case it is foolish, when burglaries are rife im 
Peckham or elsewhere, to cry indignantly Where are the police ? 

Another point to be noted, in comparing our detectives with 
those of Paris, or, indeed, any other place, is the great size of 
London. The Metropolitan Force is responsible for somewhat 
more than the Registrar-General’s “Greater London,” with its 
population of nearly six millions. The Parisian police has less. 
than half that number under its care. It might be thought that 
the difficulties of increased size could be met by a corresponding: 
increase of the force; and, so far as the ordinary policeman on 
beat is concerned, that is fairly true. But in dealing with crime 
the case is very different. The problem grows in magnitude out 
of all proportion to the numerical increase. To look for a 
criminal in London without a clue is to navigate the Pacific 
without chart and compass. Take the case of the Whitechapel 
murders. In all probability the author of those crimes was & 
man occupying an apartment by himself, to which he could retire- 
and in which he could remove all traces of guilt at leisure. 
It may or may not have been in the immediate neighbourhood, 
but he knew the locality well and the movements of the police, 
and we will suppose he lived within the circumscribed area 
where the murders were committed. Now it does not seem a 
hopeless task to put this supposition to the proof by diligent 
inquiry within that small space; but experience proved the 
contrary. The attempt was made, The police carried out a 
systematic house-to-house investigation, with no result except. 
confusion. They found so many individuals of whom a vaguely 
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unsatisfactory account was given that conjecture lost itself in a 
sea of possibilities. The idea of extending the area of operations 
to the whole of London appals the imagination. In Paris one 
whole section of the police, the brigade des garnis, is devoted to the 
supervision of that fluid population—to which criminals mostly be- 
long—having no fixed home of its own, but living in other people's 
houses, whether hotels, common lodging-houses, or apartments. 
In all such places a complete list of lodgers is kept, which is 
periodically inspected, and the owners are bound to furnish the 
police with any information required about their tenants. It has 
been suggested that such a system would be of use in London, 
‘but our police authorities think not, and they are probably right. 
It works, of course, admirably in small or fairly large towns, and 
is undoubtedly of some use in Paris, but even there it is found 
impossible to carry it out in any but a most imperfect fashion. 
The numbers dealt with are far too large. Here it could be 
nothing but a farce. The size of London is an evil without 
remedy in this as in other respects. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ae revival of speculation in South African gold shares seems 
to call for a word of warning. As most of our readers doubt- 
less are aware, gold-mining is, perhaps, the riskiest of all legiti- 
mate industries, There may be gold in a district, yet the vein 
may not run in the direction which the diggers suppose ; or it 
may stop short before it reaches the spot at which the mining has 
begun ; or what is supposed to be a vein may turn out to be only 
a “ pocket "—that is to say, a deposit which extends only a very 
little way on either side, and which does not run deep. There- 
fore gold-mining ought properly to be left to enterprising and judi- 
cious capitalists—men who have money enough to face a consider- 
able risk, and yet who conduct their enterprises with judgment 
and care. But if poor men will invest in gold shares, they ought to 
assure themselves that the Company whose shares they buy is well 
managed, and is performing remunerative work. There is no dispute 
at all, of course, that it is desirable in the public interest that gold- 
mining should be carried on. From 1873 until a year or two ago the 
demand for gold so exceeded the supply that prices of all kinds per- 
sistently fell, disorganizing trade, and often inflicting ruinous 
losses. If now the supply of gold could be largely increased, 
prices would recover, new courage would be infused into all 
branches of trade, and the production of the world would un- 
doubtedly augment. But while this is so, we repeat that the 
industry is so precarious that it is suited rather for the wealthy 
capitalist than for the poor investor. Beyond a question the 
South African gold-fields are rich. As our readers probably 
know, there are several fields, but the principal one—at all events 
that in which most British money has been sunk, and which 
hitherto has been regarded as the most likely to yield profitable 
results—is the Witwatersrandt. There are a large number of 
Companies connected with the district which ought to be alto- 
gether avoided. They were promoted in fraud, or what looks at all 
events very like it; they have been recklessly managed, and they 
have given no result. But there are other Companies whose capital 
is not excessive, whose management is good, and which are now 
accomplishing good work. These latter Companies publish not only 
reports, but periodical returns in which they give the number of 
stamps at work, the number of tons crushed and the yield of ore 
per ton, and the Chamber of Mines of the district publishes these 
returns carefully. In 1888 the total quantity of gold raised was 
230,700 ozs. In 1889 the yield rose to 383,544 ozs. ; last year the 
production was still higher, viz. 494,869 ozs.; and for the first 
eight months of this year the returns show a production of 437,114 
ozs. It will be seen that there has been a steady increase in the 
out-turn year by year, that for the first eight months of the 
current year being very nearly as much as the total yield for the 
whole twelve months of last year, and being considerably larger 
than the yield in 1889. Up to the present time the well-managed 
Companies have had to contend with very considerable difficulties. 
The wild speculation of a few years ago discredited all the 
Companies in London, involved many capitalists in South Africa 
in ruin, and compelled some of the banks to close their doors. 
The mismanagement of many Companies, again, inspired suspicion 
of the whole, and therefore made it difficult to raise as much 
capital as was required; while, above all, the want of railway 
communication increased seriously the cost of working. When 
once railway communication is completed, it will be possible to 
convey machinery to the mines at a trifling expense compared 
with what now has to be incurred ; therefore, it is probable that 
as soon as the first railway touches the mining district there will 
be a very considerable increase in the number of stamps at work 
and a corresponding augmentation in the out-turn. The danger, 
of course, is that, if speculation revives, as it appears now to be 


doing, unscrupulous promoters will bring out a number of new 
Companies with little prospect of yielding good results, will in- 
crease, therefore, the discredit already existing, and consequently 
will make it difficult for the well-managed Companies to provide 
themselves with suflicient working capital. If, however, specu- 
lation can be kept in check, there is every probability that the 
sound Companies will prosper in the future, and that the money 
markets of the world will be relieved by the augmented 
production of South Africa. The public in this country should 
especially bear in mind that the revived speculation has sprung 
up, not in South Africa, but in London. It appears to be 
largely due to the new courage that has been breathed into Stock 
Exchange operators by the great rise in the prices of American 
railroad securities. In South Africa itself the banking crisis is 
not yet at an end, and operators there have neither the credit 
nor the capital to start a great speculation. Furthermore, they 
know that it will take some time yet before railway communica- 
tion can be completed, and, therefore, before the cost of working 
can be materially reduced. But a speculation which has been 
stimulated, not by improved prospects in the gold-fields, but by 
the mere fact that money has been made by other speculations in 
London, is not of the kind to commend itself to judicious persons. 
We do not pretend to say that the shares of the well-managed 
Companies are dear at present, nor do we deny that the enter- 
prising capitalist who takes care to thoroughly inform himself 
respecting the management, the machinery, and the yield may be 
able to buy, at present, on very advantageous terms. But unless 
great judgment is exercised, investment in gold shares is much 
more likely to result in loss than in gain; and in any case the 
investor should bear in mind that no material reduction of the 
cost of working can be effected until there is good railway com- 
munication. 

The speculation in gold shares, and, indeed, in markets 
generally, has been checked this week by the magnitude of the 
gold shipments to New York. During the week ended Wednes- 
day night the Bank of England lost 823,000/. of the metal, of 
which 629,0007. went to New York, and everything points to 
continued withdrawals. On Thursday, in consequence, the 
Directors of the Bank of England raised their rate of discount to 
3 per cent. from 2} per cent., at which it has stood for twelve 
weeks. In all probabiiity there will soon be another advance to 
4 per cent., for it seems certain that the American demand will 
continue. Speculation in the United States is running rampant, 
and will continue to grow, while the autumn trade promises to 
be exceedingly active. There will be, therefore, an unusual 
demand both for the Stock Exchange and for commercial busi- 
ness, and the Banks can satisfy the demand only by replenishing 
their reserves by drawing upon Europe. They will be able to 
do that because the American crops are so abundant and the 
crops in Europe are so deficient. Apparently, therefore, we are 
likely to have a very active money market all over Europe as 
well as in America for the remainder of the year; but there is 
no reason to anticipate serious inconvenience if the Directors of 
the Bank of England act with the requisite judgment and promp- 
titude. Happily the Governor of the Bank is a man of excep- 
tional ability and resolution, 

The Silver market has been somewhat firmer this week owing 
to the satisfactory rates at which the India Council sold its bills, 
and to some demand for Japan, Spain, and Portugal. The price 
of silver rose on Thursday to 453d. per ounce. 

The gold withdrawals for New York, and the failure of a great 
operator in that city, checked speculation in the London market 
early this week. It was foreseen when the withdrawals for New 
York begun that the Bank rate would have to be raised, and there 
were fears that it might be put up to 3} percent. Furthermore, 
it was argued that Mr, White's failure pointed to other pos- 
sible financial difficulties; while over and above all this there 
was a desire on the part of some of the leading dealers in the 
Stock Exchange, as well as of many operators outside, to check 
the advance, which is regarded as entirely too rapid. Lastly, a 
report that the Missouri Pacific dividend will not be paid upset the 
New York market. It is to be borne in mind, however, that if the 
shipments of gold weaken the European money markets they 
strengthen the American, and consequently they infuse new 
courage into the great operators in New York, Chicago, and other 
important cities. And for the time being the American market is 
governed by American rather than European influences. Specula- 
tion has unquestionably become dangerous, and before the year is 
out there will probably be a considerable fall in prices. But for 
some time yet it will continue, for the combination of favourable 
circumstances in America is so extraordinary that American 
operators are being carried away by enthusiasm. The British 
public, however, will do well to recollect that, although there is 
ground for improvement, speculation is being carried too fast and 
too far. And especially our readers will do well to bear in mind 
what we have frequently pointed out, that most of fhe shares 
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dealt in here yield no dividend. With regard to the failure of 
Mr. White, it appears to have been caused by an attempt to 
“corner” the maize market rather than by speculation on the 
Stock Exchange. It is said that he had bought millions of 
bushels of maize, believing that the old crop was nearly exhausted. 
The surplus remaining over, however, has proved larger than he 
supposed, and there has been so sharp a fall that he has been 
unable to meet his liabilities. The failure, however, is not likely 
to cause difficulties on the Stock Exchange, and the American 
public regard it as of no significance. The Missouri dividend, 
too, is probably a trick of Mr. Jay Gould. The speculation in 
South African gold and land shares has been checked by the same 
influences. It was stimulated, as we point out above, merely by 
the advance in American securities, and as yet happily the general 
public have not engaged largely in it. Consols have been some- 
what depressed, as they usually are when money tends to be 
dearer, as large numbers of holders always sell when they 
can employ money profitably upon the Stock Exchange and 
in the discount market. There has likewise been a good 
deal of speculative selling of Home Railway stocks, partly 
in the belief that speculation for the rise generally has 
been carried too far, and partly on the assumption that the 
rise in the value of money will check investment. In Paris 
confidence is still unabated. It is said that the negotiations for 
the Russian loan have been completed, and that it will be brought 
out some time next month; the actual price of issue has not yet 
been officially announced. Probably the market will continue 
firm until the loan has been placed, for the favour with which it 
is regarded by Frenchmen generally is so great that its oppo- 
nents are daunted. But as soon as the loan has been issued 
there will probably be a break, for the shipments of gold from 
France are sure to be large, Jewish capitalists everywhere are 
hostile to Russia, and the state of the Berlin Bourse is critical. 
Sales of all kinds of securities from Germany are large and likely 
to continue large for the rest of the year. 

The weather is still very unfavourable to harvesting. The best 
judges are of opinion, indeed, that the wheat crop will prove to 
be better than is generally supposed; for wheat, if carefully 
“ shocked,” is not injured very seriously by remaining out even 
for weeks. But the deterioration of barley is very great. If it 
is at all discoloured it becomes unfit for malting, and that means 
a heavy loss in prices to the farmer. The grain market, never- 
theless, is surprisingly quiet, mainly because of the very large 
exports from the United States. It was thought a little while 
ago that maize would rise rapidly, because the failure of the rye 
crop would necessarily lead to a great European demand for 
maize ; but recently, as stated above, maize has fallen heavily in 
the United States. 


The changes in prices this week, though from day to day they 
have been very considerable, appear small when a comparison is 
made between Thursday and Thursday. At the end of last 
week prices in the American and South African markets ad- 
vanced rapidly, and the first two or three days of this week they 
declined, and on Thursday there was a recovery. On the other 
hand, investment stocks, more particularly Consols and Home 
Railway stocks, have declined in consequence of the rise in the 
value of money. Thus, Consols closed on Thursday evening at 
941i, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of }, and 
Indian Three per Cent. Sterling stock closed at 954, a fall of 3; 
Brighton A closed on Thursday at 149, a fall of 1} compared with 
the preceding Thursday, and there was the same fall in Great Eastern 
stock, which closed at 88} ; South-Eastern A likewise fell 1}, closing 
at 844, and Sheffield A fell 3, closing at 33}. Great Western 
stock closed at 1593, a fall of }, and there was a similar fall in 
London and North-Western, which closed at 171; but in nearly 
every case there was a considerable recovery on Thursday com- 
pared with Wednesday, there having been a good deal of specu- 
lative selling on Wednesday, and the speculators bought back on 
Thursday, when the Bank rate was raised 4 per cent. In the 
American market there was a considerable fall on Wednesday, 
and a sharp recovery on Thursday ; but after the close of business 
there was a still more marked fall in the street. The prices we now 
cite are the closing prices within the Stock Exchange ; in the street, 
it will be recollected, they were much lower afterwards, Atchison 
closed at 473, a rise of 1$ compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day; Chesapeake and Ohio closed at 27, a rise of 1; Denver 
closed at 203, a rise of 28; and Milwaukee closed at 77}, a rise of 
3. Coming now to sound dividend-paying stocks, Illinois closed 
at 108, a rise of 3}; Lake Shores closed at 126}, a rise of 23; 
and New York Central closed at 115, a rise of 1. In the South 
African market there has been also a check to business and a 
decline in prices this week, though some of the shares have 
decidedly risen. Thus De Beers (diamond) shares closed on 
Thursday at 13}3,a rise of $3, and South African Exploration 


closed at 123, a rise of §. In the Argentine market there has 
been a general decline. Coming first to the railway stocks, we find 
that Buenos Ayres and Pacific Seven per cent. Preférence stock 
closed at 51-55, a fall of 2; Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary 
closed at 73-76, a fall of 6; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
closed at 135-7, a fall of 5. The Argentine Funding Loan, again, 
closed at 63, a fall of 2}; the National Cedulas of the A series 
closed at 19}, a fall of 1; those of the B series closed at 20}, 
fall of 3; and the E series closed at 183, a fall of r. 


THE WEATHER. 


fig past week has been unsettled and rainy, with gales and@ 
low temperature. In Scotland the storms and floods have 
done great damage to the farmers, and on Monday and Tuesday. 
the railway traffic between England and Scotland was consider- 
ably delayed. Thursday (17th) was a cheerless day in London, 
and it was cloudy and overcast almost everywhere, with rain in 
many places, and the general conditions over Western Europe 
had become less fair than of late. The highest temperature 
registered over our Islands was 68° at Cambridge; in London it’ 
was only 65°. Friday showed a little improvement in the eastern 
part of the kingdom, but in the extreme north, and in the south 
of England, the sky was overcast and rainy, with fog at Scilly, 
and a rough sea in the Straits of Dover. Temperature was 
variable; the thermometer rose to 76° at Loughborough and Cam- 
bridge, but only reached 68° in London, 63° at Dungeness, and 61° 
at Berlin. Saturday was fine at some of the northern stations, 
but it was dull and close in the south, with rain in the south- 
east of England, also at Brussels and Munich. In the evening a 
shallow depression formed in the mouth of the Channel, 
and during Sunday gradually became deeper as it travelled in a: 
north-easterly direction across England, occasioning heavy rain 
and strong winds in many places ; over 2 in. of rain fell at Aber-- 
deen, and nearly 1} in. at Leith. The depression was lying off 
the north-east coast on Monday, and the weather was unsettled 
generally, rain falling over England and on the Continent; heavy 
rain was again reported in the east of Scotland, 1°3 in. was 
measured at Aberdeen, and 1°3 in. fell at Berlin during a heavy 
thunderstorm. The depression in the north-east moved slowly: 
down our east coast, and on Tuesday morning its centre was not 
far from Calais; during the day it travelled away in a south- 
westerly direction, and filled up, but it was showery with thunder- 
storms in many parts of England. The weather was fine and 
bright in many places on Wednesday, but in London and at; 
some of the south-eastern stations it was dull, damp, and chilly ; 
in the afternoon the barometer was rising over the east and south 
of England, but there was no indication of any permanent im— 
provement. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


S| farsa may be said as to the material from which Mr. 
Augustin Daly derives the plays he writes or adapts for his 
company, it is indisputable that he possesses in a high degree the 
faculty of moulding it to the capabilities of its exponents. So much 
may be said of A Last Word, and something more, since it is’ 
much superior in general merit to many of the plays written for 
Miss Rehan and her able companions. This work, an adaptation 
from the German of Franz von Schoenthan, was produced in New 
York in October last year, and was performed at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Saturday last. It is in four acts, and the scene is laid’ 
in Washington, The heroine is the Baroness Vera Bouraneff, a 
young and charming widow, played by Miss Ada Rehan. She is on 
friendly terms with Mr. Secretary Rutherell and his family, and her 
brother Boris is in love with Faith Rutherell. Boris has been in 
the Russian diplomatic service, but lies under suspicion, thanks, 
it is discovered later, to the slanders of a person who owes him 
money, and to whom, therefore, his suppression would be welcome. 
This suspicion, of course, comes to the ears of Mr, Secretary 
Rutherell, and when Faith tells him of her affection for Boris, 
he forbids the latter and his sister Vera, the house. The rest of the 
play consists of the efforts by (1) the Baroness, (2) the Minister's 
brother, (3) Faith’s cousin, and (4), by the apparently irresistible 
influence of the Baroness, Harry Rutherell, to melt the father’s 
heart in favour of the young people’s union. It need hardly be said 
that the Baroness is the dea ex machind throughout—a fact which 
throws the bulk of the work on Miss Rehan’s shoulders. The father 
is a stern man, a Roman father, whose principle is that he will 
never do what he likes, but what he should, Quite as conspicuous, 
though scarcely so important in the bare scheme of the play, is 
the growth of the love Harry Rutherell bears to the Baroness. 
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He is a man of science, claiming a complete knowledge of the 
beau sexe from books alone, and at first in playful pique and for 
his discomfiture, and afterwards when she recognizes his sterling 
qualities for her own satisfaction, she sets to work to gain his 
affections, and succeeds. Her efforts to enslave him, and her 
success in turning him into an advocate with the father on behalf 
of the sister, form the most diverting as well as the most salient inci- 
dents in the play. The more serious interest is derived from the 
appeal by Harry to the father, followed, when the appeal is found 
ineffectual, by separation, and from a subsequent and more 
successful attack upon the tender side of the elder Rutherell’s 
nature by the Baroness. In the former Mr. John Drew displayed 
an amount of real power not usually associated with the parts he 
plays. He was firm, dignified, and eloquent, and his pathos was 
judicious and convincing. When he leaves the father the battle 
is half won ; but enough is left for the Baroness to do to make 
the struggle exciting. The method employed, if theatrical, is 
effective, since it gives Miss Rehan an opportunity of exhibiting 
her well-known proficiency as an accomplished elocutionist. In 
telling the story of the child’s death—a rather long one—she 
succeeded in holding the house in silent fascination, and testified 
to her own emotion by dropping, much to the advantage of the 
recitation—for such it was—the intermittent accent in which 
Miss Rehan spoke some of her lines. This was unquestionably 
her finest effort in a part skilfully written with a view 
of displaying her versatility. Her many moods found ample 
variety of expression, and in speaking of Miss Rehan we 
need say no more. It would be inadequate and unfair to 
say merely that Mr. John Drew's Harry Rutherell taught 
us nothing new about him. We might better put it that his 
dry, bright humour, and the masculine determination which 
characterizes his serious acting, received additional illustration. 
Mr. George Clarke, if a little sententious, was a solid, weighty 
father ; Miss Isabel Irving, an earnest, if rather too emoticnal, 
Faith, Her acting, at the end of the first act, and that of Mr. 
Clarke, were more than ordinarily excellent in quick, spontaneous 
go, and testified to abundant and painstaking rehearsal. For quiet 
force and grateful kindliness and humour, Mr, Charles Wheat- 
leigh’s Professor Rutherell was admirable, end Mr. William 
Sampson gave a clever sketch of an old negro retainer. Mr. 
James Lewis, appearing, let us hope, for this time only, without 
Mrs. Gilbert, stepped out of his usual frame to give us, with undi- 
minished quaintness, a new character, that of an inconstant swain 
of uncertain but not immature years, and Miss Kitty Cheatham 
displayed some engaging qualities as his latest love. 

A revival of School must always prove interesting; firstly, to 
those playgoers who remember the original production at the 
Prince of Wales's Theatre in the Tottenham Court Road on 
the 16th of January, 1869; secondly, to that numerous class 
acquainted with the more recent revivals at the Haymarket 
Theatre; and, thirdly, to all to whom the name of Robertson 
is a talisman, even where they have merely known his works 
through the medium of the gifted amateur who plays the 
modern dramatist only because he has exhausted the possi- 
bilities of Shakspeare, Sheridan, and Goldsmith. That is to 
say, such a revival appeals to the whole of the playgoing world, 
except such portions of it as do not choose to descend below the 
level of crude melodrama; and if there had been any residuum— to 
use a phrase better known in the political than the theatrical 
world—it would have felt the fascination afforded by the prospect 
of seeing the first professional appearance on Saturday evening at 
the Garrick Theatre of Mr. Henry Irving's son and namesake on the 
London stage in conjunction with the undertaking by Mr. John 
Hare’s son of his first important part. It may be as well to consider 
these two young people first of all, since both the professional and 
the lay public united in concentrating their attention upon them, 
Mr. H. B. Irving’s University reputation has preceded him, and 
notwithstanding, or perhaps in consequence of, its favourable 
character, it is not at all certain that this has been to his 
advantage. The success of the amateur is rarely the precursor of 
brilliant distinction on the part of the professional, In this case, 
Mr. Irving the younger has also other difficulties to contend 
against. He is heir to Alexander in more respects than one. 
Much is naturally expected of his father’s son, and the young 
actor who follows Messrs. H. J. Montague and H. B, Conway is 
in the way of provoking invidious comparisons. In spite of these 
difficulties, Mr. Irving has acquitted himself with considerable 
credit. The part is quite as heavy as his young shoulders should 
be called upon to bear, but they have by no means given way 
under the burden. He has a distinction of bearing which helps 
him greatly ; in spite of some easily eradicable faults of delivery, 
his utterance is distinct and melodious. Did he fail to repro- 
duce peculiarities of voice and gesture familiar to us in asso- 
ciation with his father, we should wonder how so strong 
a personality failed to find an echo in the son; but it is 
obvious that these are natural and absolutely free from 


affectation. If much of the applause given to the youug actor 
was a reflected tribute to the popularity of the father, its 
continuance was due to a performance not unworthy of a higlt 
standard of expectation. Mr. Gilbert Hare's representation of 
Krux was eminently pleasing. His parts hitherto have been 
small, but he has thoroughly fulfilled their requirements. His 
latest effort is of far more ambitious character, and he has achieved 
distinction in it, and moreover has infused an element of origin- 
ality into his rendering of it. The popularity of School was a 
protest against a kind of vulgar type of drama, and the part of 
Krux, in the hands of Mr. F, Glover, at least, retained some of 
the extreme traits, though greatly modified no doubt, of the 
transpontine villain, He was a Uriah Heep in excelsis; but Mr. 
Hare the younger has treated him in more modern and more 
reasonable style without abating the repulsiveness of the creature. 
in any material degree. It involves no reflection on the capacity 
of Mr. Mackintosh to say that the absence of Mr. John Hare from 
this revival has been matter of keen regret on all sides, probably 
not excepting that of Mr. John Hare himself, and the experiment 
which entrusted Beau Farintosh to Mr. Mackintosh excited the 
liveliest curiosity. No one acquainted with Mr, Mackintosh’s 
broad methods could suppose for a moment that he would re- 
produce the minute finish of Mr. John Hare in a part inseparably 
associated with the latter gentleman’s name; but, on the other 
hand, Mr. Mackintosh’s most fervent admirers would never have 
imagined that he could invest the latter portion of his réle with 
the pathetic tenderness and dignity apparent on Saturday night. 
The earlier part was far from satisfactory. The descent, or ascent, 
as it may be regarded, from the larger to the smaller method 
displayed the artifice too clearly, and the result was unconvincing, 
The ladies were slightly disappointing. No blame can be attached 
to Miss Kate Rorke for the rather monotonous meekness of Bella, 
The pupil-teacher is too subservient for a creature of flesh and blood, 
and one flash of real spirit in the early part of the play would bo 
salvation to the part. Whatever grace and tenderness could do 
Miss Rorke did. Miss Annie Hughes, returning to the stage after 
a long absence, seems to have lost touch with it; but no 
doubt the want of daintiness in her ingenuous love-making will 
be supplied with a little practice. Of Mr. Garthorne as Jack 
Poyntz we expected greater ease, since he played the 
originally. Mr. H. H. Vincent made a good Dr. Sutcliffe, and 
Miss Fanny Robertson an equally good Mrs. Sutcliffe. Both are 
sound and experienced artists, and know the value of moderation 
and self-restraint. Itis very late in the day to treat School as a 
subject of criticism, but it is impossible not to note the glaring 
anti-climax in the last act, even while recognizing the skill 
brought to bear in focussing what at first sight seems to be the 
thinnest of thin dramatic interests. It is open to question whether 
the topical references inserted with the apparent view of bringing 
the play “ up to date” might not have been omitted with advan- 
tage. Mr. Wyndham’s experiments in that direction have not 
been regarded favourably, and we are not sure that Mr. Hare's 
deserve any better fate. 


REVIEWS. 


CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN.* 


= WILLIAM HUNTER, who, it is understood, selects all 
the contributors to this interesting series, has done well in 
entrusting these short biographies to Sir Owen Burne. He has 
also—whether intentionally or not we cannot say—given point 
and strength to the argument that the Government of India must 
ultimately depend on the sword. It is not necessary for adminis- 
trators to be perpetually flourishing a drawn weapon in the face 
of the Princes and Chiefs of India. Nor, on the other hand, is it 
politic or statesmanlike to tattle about a “new India” which is 
somehow to arise out of speeches, proclamations, and municipal 
self-government. Your practical administrator who has been at 
the head of any one great —s and controlling department 
in the East knows perfectly well that while you may try to 
efface humiliating distinctions, to abolish cruel rites, to dis- 
countenance absurd practices, and to do justice “all round,” at 
any moment in order to carry out these praiseworthy objects 

ou may have to rely on the successors of Lake and Harris, of 
Napier and Pollock; that is, on men like Sir Donald Stewart and 
Sir Frederick Roberts. Now, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term “ Ruler,” Campbell and Rose have no claim whatever to 
inclusion in this series. They were both of them very distin- 
guished men. It is quite right that readers should have clear 
and concise narratives of what they did in the ’Fifty-seven—an 
epoch, in its own way, as remarkable as the ’Forty-five. But 
their mission was to enable others to rule. They reconquered 
important provinces and kingdoms in order that India might 

* Rulers of India—Clyde and Strathnairn. By Major-General Sis 
Owen Burne, K.C.S.L., sometime Military Secretary to the Commander-in- 
Chief in India. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1891. 
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in be firmly and equitably ruled. They did not pretend to be 
a gaiamaae as Sir Charles Napier was to some extent in 
Scinde. 

Sir Owen Burne, who, by association, experience, and relations 
‘with one of these generals, is well qualified for the task, writes 
with knowledge, perspicuity, and fairness. It is easy to see that 
he thinks more highly of the generalship of Sir Hugh Rose than 
of that of Sir Colin Campbell. But in this opinion he does not 
stand alone. Perhaps it was inevitable, considering the rigid 
conditions imposed by the editor on his contributors, that we 
should hear little about the early life of Colin Campbell. Readers 
who wish to know more about his service in the Peninsula and 
in the Crimea can turn to the full biography by General L. 
Shadwell. Campbell assumed his mother’s name, in all pro- 
bability because at mess and on parade it sounded better than 
Macliver. Hugh Rose was younger than Campbell by some nine 
or ten years, [Entering the army at a period when, after the fall 
of Napoleon, the European world was at peace, he for a time had 
no more opportunities of distinction than could fall to the lot of 
an officer whose energies were employed in hunting down Ribbon- 
men in Ireland. His subsequent career in diplomatic posts in 
Syria and at Constantinople ; his celebrated invitation to Admiral 
Dundas in command of the Mediterranean fleet; and his tact 
when appointed Commissioner at the head-quarters of the French 
army; are commemorated by the author in suitable terms. But 
up to this date few men could have foretold that behind the 

diplomatist there was concealed a master of the art of 
Oriental war. Neither Campbell nor Rose was in any way 
responsible for the series of errors which culminated in the Sepoy 
Mutiny. Sir Colin, when in command on the, Indian frontier 
in 1852-3, may possibly have formed an unfavourable opinion of 
the morale of the Bengal army, and may have had his doubts as 
to the vaunted fidelity of Poorbeas and Pathans. But, as far as 
we know, he never committed any unfavourable opinion to writ- 
ing. And Sir Hugh Rose landed in India for the first time in 
his life when he was selected for a command of a division of the 
Bombay army, just four months after England began to under- 
stand what the Mutiny really meant. 

It is impossible to avoid contrasting the different conditions of 
the task imposed respectively on Campbell and Rose, and yet it 
is —_ possible in any such comparison to do justice to one 
without disparaging the other. Within a month after Sir Colin 
had poretiens. the office of Commander-in-Chief, Delhi had fallen ; 
and its capture was eflected by the English and Native troops 
available in the Punjab, without the addition of a single private 
soldier from home. After the fall of the imperial city Englishmen 
of all ranks and professions could breathe more freely. The 
greatest danger was past. It was no longer possible for adven- 
turers to hope for a successor to Hamayun and Akbar, or to 
participate in a general scramble for the tit-bits of a falling 
empire. But there was still an enormous deal of hard work 
to be got through. The Doab of Hindostan was in the hands 
of rebels and rioters. Rohilcund was lost ; Cawnpore was just 
avenged, while Lucknow was not relieved; and, practically, 
splendid districts, the scenes, as it was then held, of our 
greatest civil and administrative triumphs, were given over to 
the ravages of the cattle-lifters of the country and the Bud- 
maishes of the Bazar. Campbell set to work to restore authority 
in his own quiet, determined, and leisurely fashion. He re- 
mained for two months in Calcutta, conferring with Lord 
Canning and with lesser officials, collecting men and materials, 
age d for all contingencies, and leaving nothing to chance. 

is first achievement was the relief of the Lucknow garrison, 
where Outram and Havelock, after their gallant entry in the 
previous September, had found themselves in something very like 
a second siege. It is no secret, as Sir Owen Burne says, that the 
relinquishment of Lucknow by Campbell was due to his own ex- 
cessive caution, and was in disect opposition to the opinions of 
such men as Outram and Havelock. And it is history that the 
former did manage to retain his position at the Alumbagh, just 
outside the city, during the cold weather of 1857-8, while 
swarms of mutineers, jubilant at the retreat of the Commander- 
in-Chief and swelled by the criminal and disaffected classes, 
vainly attempted on more than one occasion to storm entrench- 
ments held by scarcely 5,000 troops. Still, with a few mishaps 
such as General Wyndham’s defeat at Cawnpore, everythin 
was accomplished just as the Commander-in-Chief had plann 
it. And * is fully entitled to the praise of having calcu- 
lated distances and dates with minute accuracy, of hand- 
ling large bodies of troops with ease and effect, of directing 

rations entrusted to officers separated from each other by con- 
siderable distances, and of bringing together two and more 
Divisions so as to make a d attack, by a particular date, on 
rebels who had notice of his intentions for months. But it may 
be fairly questioned by critics and historians whether cunctando 
restituit rem is exactly the right maxim for an English general 
ed in Asiatic warfare. It is quite certain that India 
originally was not acquired by any such leisurely tactics. Sir 
Owen Burne very pertinently quotes the words of John Lawrence 
to one of Campbell’s predecessors. “ Where have we failed when 
we have acted vigorously? Where have we succeeded when 
ided by timid counsels?” Plassey and Buxar, Sitabaldi and 
Mahratta campaigns, Laswari and Ferozshah, to say nothing 
of Argaum and Assaye, all tell the same story and teach exactly 
the same lesson. 
It is very easy to see that the tactics of Sir Hugh Rose in his 


Central Indian compris were in marked contrast to the Fabian 
licy of the general whom men and officers designated as “Old 
<habardar ”—the “Careful one.” With only two Sir 
Hugh Rose, in January 1858, determined to march right across 
India. There was no one place or city at which mutineers 
had collected in large masses, as they did at Delhi and Luck- 
now, and where a signal victory would mean the submission 
of the population and the recovery of a kingdom. Moreover, 
in the Rohileund, in the Doab, and in the Behar province, 
the restoration of order after a successful engagement be- 
came a matter of comparative ease. The collectorates were 
reopened, the treasuries refilled, and the magisterial tribunals 
reoccupied, as soon as the army had done its work. In the Cen- 
tral Provinces the population had never been so familiarized with 
civil administration, order, and the authority of the law. Com- 
munications were imperfect and supplies uncertain, Forests and 
ravines favoured a guerilla warfare. Every jungle might conceal 
a warlike Dacoit or a freebooter. The military cantonment of 
Sagar had been invested by the rebels for upwards of seven 
months, and the capture of such places as Kalpi and Jhansi, with 
the recapture of Gwalior, were no slight achievements. How all 
this was effected by rapid marches, by flank movements, by happy 
audacity, and by well-placed confidence in his men, may be read 
in the narrative. The result is fairly summed up in one pregnant 
sentence :—“ Marching from Mhow in January 1858, the force 
in five months had traversed Central India, had beaten the enemy 
in thirteen general actions and sieges, and had captured some of 
the strongest forts in India.” Delay, hesitation, mismanagement, 
or neglect to follow up advantages, might have protracted the 
campaign indefinitely and have produced a repetition of the 
wearisome Pindarree warfare of 1817. No one would speak 
lightly of the experience and the soldierly character of Sir Colin 
ro but for dash and determination we much prefer Sir 
Hugh Rose. No one has ever grudged to either his honours and 
rewards. 

We repeat that the admission of these old experienced captains 
into the inner circle of Rulers of India can be justified 
ty the part which they played in momentous events, on which 
our rule depends, Sir William Hunter in each volume of the 
series enumerates some sixteen eminent individuals who have 
left their mark on India, from the Buddhist Asoka and the Muham- 
madan Akbar down to the high-minded Lord Canning and the 
lamented Lord Mayo. Several of the biographies have been 
= and others are in progress or in the press. There is, 

owever, one omission. As far as we can see, no place is assigned 
to the eminent civilian who enabled other men to win battles ; 
who, like the great Proconsul under whom he served, possessed 
all the instincts of a soldier; who ruled a great province with 
eminent ability and, when placed over the Empire, helped to 
— the wise and stately policy of Lord Canning. Perhaps 
Sir William Hunter may remember the remark of the Roman 
historian on some striking omissions in the images that adorned 
a certain funeral procession :—“ No magis prefulgebant quia non 
visebantur.” 


NOVELS.* 


R. MARION CRAWFORD continues his profound re- 

searches into the mysteries of love. What is love? asked 
a leading character in Khaled. What is love? again, asks 
another in The Witch of Prague. It may be that he examines 
the anatomy of love too much, as it were, with the scalpel 
and forceps; that he divides and subdivides it too minutely 
to please some readers, and that he seems to show us pre- 
pared sections of it under a powerful microscope, when we 
should prefer a less magnified and more general view. Admitting 
that such a criticism, if somewhat captious, might not be 
altogether unjustified, we are none the less inclined to rank his 
latest book very highly, not only among his own novels, but also 
among those of the year. The heroine of The Witch of Prague 
is a hypnotist, and she falls in love with the hero, who is 
himself in love with a girl named Beatrice. She hypnotises him 
without difficulty ; she even makes him forget that he has ever 
known such a person as Beatrice, but she fails to make him love 
her, until more than half way through the third volume, when, 
almost by accident, she reawakens his memory of Beatrice and 
induces him to believe that she is herself that person, upon which 
he seizes her in his arms and tells her that she is the heart of 
his heart and soul of his soul. “Their lips met and were with- 
drawn, only that their eyes might drink again the draught the 
lips had tasted—long draughts of sweetness and liquid light and 
love unfathomable.” Even this does not satisfy her, indeed 


* The Witch of Prague. By Marion Crawford. 3 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 

Evelyn's Career. A Novel. By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney.’ 
3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1891. 

Seven Dreamers. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. London: Osgood, 
Mellvaine, & Co. 1891. 

The Fatal Request. By A. 1.. Harris. London and New York : Warne 
& Co. 1891. 

Dorrie. A Novel, 
Green, & Co. 1891. 


The Trial of Parson Finch. A Novel. By Somerville Gibney. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1891. 
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it could hardly be expected that it should do so; but we 
must not spoil the interest of the story by divulging that which 
follows. One of the most striking of the scenes is in a cemetery, 
where a man, who is devoted to the heroine, catches her in the 
act of trying to win the love of the hero by means of hypnotism. 
When she reproaches him for following her, he tells her that he 
“ would die a thousand martyrdoms for” her sake. “ You talk 
of martyrdom,” she replies. “ You shall know what it means— 
though it be too good for you, who spy upon the woman 
whom you say you love.” Then she hypnotises him, and makes 
him imagine that he is undergoing various mental and bodily 
sufferings until they culminate in the tortures of crucifixion. 
She also hypnotises her rival, with the intention of killing her 
by that means, and, in order to insure the destination of her soul 
after death, she endeavours to make her enter a convent chapel 
at night, open the tabernacle of the altar, and throw the conse- 
crated hosts upon the ground. We may observe, in ing, that 
tabernacle doors are usually locked, and that the key is most 
carefully kept by a priest; but possibly there may be exceptions 
to thisrule. The opening scene, in a church in Prague, is excellent, 
and it is followed by many others of remarkable power. The 
description of a Bohemian frost is quite depressing. ‘‘ The winter 
of the black city that spans the frozen Moldau is the winter of the 

ve;” it is “cold with the unspeakable frigidness of a reeking 
air that thickens like oil, but will not be frozen, melancholy as a 
stony island of death in a lifeless sea; ” and the author contrasts it 
with “ the glorious winter of our own dear north, where the whole 
earth is a jewel of gleaming crystals hung between two heavens, 
between the heaven of the day and the heaven of the night, 
beautiful alike in sunshine and in starlight,” where “the black 
ice rings like a deep-toned bell beneath the heel of the sweeping 
skate.” One of the most remarkable characters in the book is 
that of Keyork Arabian, who disappears on the last page with 
“a low sound in the air, unearthly, muffled, desperate, as of a 
strong being groaning in awful agony,” and this reminds us that 
we do not think the endings the best parts of Mr. Marion 
Crawford's novels. 

The chief character in Dr. Edith Romney was a lady doctor ; 
that of Evelyn's Career, by the same author, is a lady Socialist. 
When the first of these two books appeared, we pointed out what 
we considered a few faults in it, and we are far from saying that 
its latest successor is perfect ; it is too much spun out, it is over- 
loaded with characters, and the style is often far from agreeable, 
such as:—*Can you manage the two?” asked the hero; “The 
groom assured him yes, grinning as he opined,” &c.—but, for 
all that, it is unquestionably a clever novel. Evelyn is the 
daughter of the heir to a title, her mother being a poor woman. 
The heir dies when Evelyn is a baby, his widow marries a very 

r chemist, and Evelyn is brought up by her grandmother. 

e latter makes a match for her with her cousin, the 
new heir to the title, and everything seems to be going 
smoothly until Evelyn suddenly conceives an inordinate desire to 
benefit the poor and live among them. By way of gratifving this 
wish her grandmother sends her to stay for a short time with her 
mother, the chemist’s wife, of whose very existence she had 
hitherto been unaware. When the visit is over she takes to 
relating her experiences in drawing-room lectures. Presently she 
comes into an enormous fortune and starts a large establishment 
in the country, where her poor suffering fellow-creatures are to 
be entertained and made happy. The betrothed cousin is now 
“ unbetrothed,” but comforted by being told that he may occa- 
sionally make himself useful in the Utopian scheme. Utopia, 
however, is not altogether a success; after many disappointments 
and vexations, including a secretary who robs Evelyn and wants 
to marry her, things get into a very pretty mess, and then the 
cousin comes to the fore again, and so on, and so on. Thus 
much for the story, When the grandmother tells Evelyn that 
she has a mother, and that she may visit her, the girl eagerly 
anticipates the pleasures of receiving genuine maternal affection ; 
but she finds the reality rather different from her expectations, 
“ Ay, what a man he was for his dinner,” is the mother's first 
remark, when Evelyn's father is spoken of, and she hints very 
broadly that if the grandmother will pay for Evelyn's board 
during her visit, such an arrangement will be eminently satis- 
fectory. There are excellent des riptions of starting the great 
haven of rest for the poor and the wretched, of the committee 
for selecting a badge to be worn by the pretty young ladies 
who are to join in the good work, and of the bitter regrets 
because a background of palms instead of white lilies was arranged 
behind Evelyn when she was lecturing upon the luxuries of 
the rich and the miseries of the poor. Best of all, perhaps, is the 
character of Mr. Radley, a Socialist shoemaker, from whose say- 
ings, had we the room, we should like to give extracts. We 
think it not impossible that hypercritical readers may suspect the 
author of having taken the leading idea of her book from Mr. 
Walter Besant’s All Sorts and Conditions of Men. If she is 
guilty of this, which we doubt, she has at any rate worked it out 
on somewhat diflerent lines, 

Miss Annie Trumbull Slosson writes somewhat after the style of 
Mr. Bret Harte. ‘Those who can read the “ Amur’can” language 
with ease ma, derive considerable enjoyment, and perhaps a little 
edification, from Seven Dreamers, which consists of as many short 
stories of crazy, or very eccentric, people. The descriptions of 
plants, flowers, brooks, and insects are admirable, and there is 
much careful thought, a great deal of pathos, with not a little 
humour, in the stories, There are things that grate upon the 


English reader, here and there; but they might be worse than 
they are. A rather lengthy introduction deals with the sub- 
ject of harmless mouomanias, and implies that, within due limits, 
they are not an unmixed evil. There is Captain Burdick, who 
thinks that the “millennium’s over and done with instead 0” 
comin’, and that he rec’lects it all;” there is Lucy Ann Breed, 
who thinks that she wrote The Pilgrim's Progress. “’Tain’t 
me,” she would say, “the tears a-raining down her thin, saller 
face ;” “don't praise me; ‘twas put into my heart to do it, 
and I jest writ what was telled me.” There is Jerry Wheples, 
who spent all his spare moments in meditating upon one text 
of Scripture—“ At Michmash he hath laid up his carriages.” 
These and many other monomaniacs are said to be, or to have 
been, sensible people on all other points, as well as excellent 
citizens. Then we come to the “Seven Dreamers” which are 
in fact seven tales. The first is of a strayed lunatic, nor is it 
the best of the series, although some of it is pretty enough. 
The second is of a crazy herbalist, who believed that his double 
existed somewhere, two of the same pattern having been created 
by mistake, and his tender affection and self-sacrifice for his 
unseen duplicate are very pathetic. The third describes an 
ardent entomologist who was unaware that any books had ever 
been written on entomology. The fourth, entitled “ Fishing 
Jimmy,” is a religious allegory. The fifth is a clever skit upon 
the heredity question. It is about a family of the name of 
Knapp, “a pious breed,” every representative of which “ p'ferred 
the Book of Rev'lations to any other part o’ the Bible.” They 
knew that “all Scripter’s give by insp’ration, an’s prof’t’ble, an” 
so forth; but for stiddy, ev’ryday readin’ give ’em Rev’lations.” 
The sixth is a very touching story of a half-witted man; and the 
seventh is an account of an old woman who converted an un- 
regenerate ghost. 

It would be unfair to cavil at The Fatal Request because it 
contains a forgery, a murder, a ghost, and a railway accident, as 
such things are mere commonplace details in novels; nor do we 
complain because the characters do the most foolish things con- 
ceivable under the given circumstances, for that is the line of 
conduct too often followed in fact, as well as in fiction; but we 
humbly submit that, in making the story an unbroken chain of 
highly improbable incidents, the author has violated one of the 
principal canons of novel-writing law. This is the more to be 
regretted, because an ——— good plot would be neces 
to make up for the detestable, jerky style in which the book 1s. 
written, and to redeem the vulgarity of the two heroines. There 
is, however, a certain amount of “go” in it, which may possibly 
recommend it to what booksellers call “a public” of a kind. 

People who only read novels which have been recommended to 
them by fairly trustworthy critics, whether in person or in print, 
might be surprised if they were to wade through some of the 
books which have to be patiently studied by reviewers. For in- 
stance, we think that Dorrie would astonish them not a little. 
Half a page of it would be enough to weary an ordinary reader ; 
but were he to persevere, he would find treasures of this kind :— 
“ Her red lips” (the heroine's) “ glistened again with the antici- 
pees of a nice juicy bit” of buttered toast. “That about the 

ible, and especially that about Bryant's, made even the doubly- 
buttered piece dry to her.” It may be necessary to explain that 
these “thats” refer to two incidents previously described. On 
another occasion, she “caught him such a smack on the cheek 
with the flat back of her hand that the cigarette smoke popped 
out of his mouth panic-stricken.” And again, “As the first 
strawberry and spoonful of milk passed over her tongue, she 
looked so delicious herself, with such an acknowledging twinkle- 
of strawberry delight in her brownish eyes, and such a milk-and- 
strawberry lusciousness about her ruddy lips, that he,” &c., &e., 
“and kissed her.” Then he “immediately winked,” and 
“yoguishly shook his head, as much as to say—‘ That's the way 
todo it!’” A great part of the book is devoted to religious con- 
versations, and a sermon (such a sermon!) is given in full. 
HIlere is a, piece of excellent wit:—“In a moment, in the 
twinkling of her own eye in fact, a reaction set in.” What, may 
we ask, are “ sensitive suffusing beauty,” “a ruddy haste,” and “a 
most delicate gathering of a half-laughing confusion which beau- 
tified her shame ” ? all of which we find on one page. We need 
only say of the story that the heroine and her mother die in each 
other's arms of two different complaints at the same moment, and 
that it ends with a long sentence, of which the following is a part. 
* Every night at bedtime, down on her knees, with her hands 
clasped, but with one finger scratching her head, Dolly tries to 
convince Providence and herself that she did her very, very best.” 
That such a book should be published at all is a curious sign of 
the times. 

The Trial of Parson Finch is a very fair murder story. The 
period is about the middle of last century, and consequently 
anterior to the invention of the detective policeman ; indeed, the 
manner in which a condemned criminal files through bars, escapes 
from prison, roams at large, and even flirts, at no great distance 
from the scene of his late captivity, is quite refreshing. There is. 
a great deal about knocking my down, shooting, hanging, 
killing and dying, and people whose tastes lie in those directions. 
will probably find it attractive. A schoolboy, to whom we lent 
the book, evidently enjoyed it immensely; whether it would 
please him as much a few years hence is another question, 
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TWO VOLUMES OF TRANSLATION.* 


R. COLERIDGE'S prose translation of Euripides, of which 
the first volume is before us, is no doubt intended to 
supersede the old familiar Bohn, and it may be said at once that 
the work is both in style and in scholarship a vast improvement 
on its predecessor. The text used is, with few exceptions, Paley’s 
—a choice which is justified, especially in a work which appeals 
mainly to the passman, on the ground of convenience. Mr. Cole- 
ridge is a sound scholar, and he has made good use of the work 
of the best and latest commentators. In the Medea, for instance, 
he owes a good deal to Dr. Verrall, though he does not appear 
to have seen the school edition in which Dr. Verrall takes a 
different and more satisfactory view of the difficult passage 
beginning at line 225 than that adopted in the larger and 
earlier work. A school book is not the place where one expects 
to find an important modification of views expressed in an edition 
for scholars, and Mr. Coleridge is by no means to be blamed for 
being unacquainted with the book in question; but we fancy 
that a reference to it would probably have saved him from 
adopting Paley’s unsatisfactory interpretation of the passage. 
But though we may, and do, differ with Mr. Coleridge in this 
and some other of his interpretations, his work is very carefully 
and correctly done, and may be followed with sutflicient con- 
fidence by those who need the help of a translation in getting up 
a Greek play. 

Though the book will be used mainly asa “crib,” Mr. Coleridge 
hopes that his work will appeal also to the “ general reader,” 
and he has clearly been at some pains to make it satisfactory as 
literature. The degree of success which he has attained will be 
variously estimated. For our own part, we hold that no transla- 
tion of a Greek tragedy is quite satisfactory from the literary 

int of view unless it is in verse. The tradition that tragedy 

ould be written in blank verse shows no signs of dying 
out, and with our command of lyrical metres the choruses 
offer no insuperable difficulty, as Mr. Morshead and Professor 
Lewis Campbell, among others, have shown within the last few 
years. However, Mr. Coleridge has chosen prose, and his prose 
at its best is good. Here is his version of a well-known passage 
from the Alcestis :— 

No year-long mourning will I keep for thee, but all my life through, lady ; 
loathing the mother that bore me and my father, for they were friends in 
word but not in deed. But thou didst give thy dearest for my life and 
save it. May I not, then, mourn to lose a wife like thee? And I will 
put an end to revelry, to social gatherings o’er the wine, forego the festal 
crown and music which once reigned in my halls. For never more will I 
tuuch the lyre nor lift my soul in song to the Libyan flute, for thou hast 
taken with thee all my joy in life. 


Without being in any way remarkable, this, and much more like 
it, is satisfactory enough, in spite of such infelicities as “ give 
thy dearest for my life,” and “social gatherings” ; but, unluckily, 
much of Mr. Coleridge’s work is spoilt by a hideous trick of inver- 
sion. Page after page is full of examples of this trick, when it is 
not needed for emphasis; we can therefore only suppose that Mr. 
Coleridge believes it to be poetical. One is constantly annoyed by 
such phrases as these :—“A fit from Pan or some god sent”; “ for 
he this country fain would save” ; “ the outrage to our royal house 
done”; “and art not at the horrid tale afraid”; “to know how 
things would at the palace chance.” The last two examples bring 
us to Mr. Coleridge’s second serious failing as a writer of prose— 
the tendency torun into blank verse. Take the following passage 
from the Medea :— 

In a moment she turned pale, reeled backwards, trembling in every 
limb, and sinks upon a seat scarce soon enough to save herself from fall- 
ing to the ground. An aged dame, one of her company, thinking belike 
it was a fit from Pan or some god sent, raised a cry of prayer, till from her 
mouth she saw the foam-flakes issue. 


Substitute a word of three syllables for “trembling,” and read 
*“ raiséd,” and the extract becomes blank verse, whose rhythm, we 
fancy, would satisfy the critical ear of Mr. Morris (of Penbryn). 
In many cases the occurrence of blank verse is due to some per- 
fectly needless inversion, and if words are placed in their 
natural order, at least half of these unpleasing snatches of metre 
would disappear. We commend this very simple task to Mr. 
Coleridge’s care in preparing a second edition, and he might at 
the same time remove some such jingles as “before you fire the 
stars retire” (p. 267), and the peculiarly hideous “for from the 
day they first did land upon Scamander’s strand,” in the 7roades, 
It is a pity that such blemishes should spoil the effect of what is, 
in all other respects, a very sound and creditable piece of work. 


A collection of verse translations printed by an anonymous 
author for private circulation, with an introductory apology for 
even this modest courting of publicity, would scarcely call for 
severe criticism whatever might be its demerits. But this little 
volume contains verse which is always correct and easy, almost 
always graceful, and often really poetical. The author has pro- 
ceeded on no plan save, apparently, to choose pieces that took his 
‘fancy ; now an ode of Horace or Catullus; now an extract from 
‘Ovid ; now an epigram of Martial, and has done nothing badly. 


“* Two Plays o a. Translated into English prose from the text 
‘of Paley. By Edward P. Coleri B.A., Oriel College, Oxford. Vol. I. 
London : G. Bell & Sons, — re 
Bay Leaves: Translations the Latin Poets, (Printed for private 
cireulation ) Toronto : C. Blackett Robinson, z.‘ “ 


He is, perhaps, least successful with Horace ; the ode to Pyrrha 
runs fluently enough in octosyllabic couplets; but conveys no 
idea of the beauty of form which is the main charm of the original. 
Martial, we fancy, comes off best, and there are some good couplets 
in the epistle of Dido to AEneas, from the Herotdes. What strikes 
us as an odd experiment in rhythm is the rendering of Lucretius 
into the metre of Don Juan. The result is not always quite 
Lucretian; but the translator has made a little poem of consider- 
able beauty out of the invocation to Venus. Altogether we have 
read the collection with much pleasure, 


OLDE LEEKE.* 


E confess to a certain prejudice against such meaningless 
mis-spellings as “ Olde Leeke”; nor are we favourably im- 
pressed by Mr. Miller’s proclamation that he is an “M.LJ.” In 
the name of the prophet—MIJ! It is not without reason that 
our lively neighbours across the Channel make fun of the passion 
of some See sng for alphabetical strings after their names. 
At the best it does not amount to much; but surely there is no 
lower deep than the MIJs and the FIJs who now flash meteorlike 
across the journalistic heavens. But Mr. Miller’s book is better 
than might be expected from the affectation displayed on the title- 
page. It isin no sense a work of scholarship; the author be- 
trays no power of research, but then he makes no pretension 
either to the passion of archeological investigation, or to the 
systematic spirit of the historical student. His book is a thing of 
pe and patches; some of them are so very slight as to be un- 
worthy of preservation ; but, on the whole, they are curious and 
interesting. Whoever after this description chooses to take up 
Olde Leeke will by dipping here and there be pretty sure to drop 
upon something worthy of attention. The printer has done his 
part; the illustrations are numerous, and, though slight, are often 
vigorous. 

One of the former inhabitants of Leek was Harriot Mellon, 
afterwards the beautiful Duchess of St. Albans, who lived here 
for about twelve months whilst the theatre at Stafford was being 
built. Her recollections of Leek cannot have been very pleasant, 
for on the three nights when the theatre was not open her father 
gave lessons on the piano and violin to the young ladies of the 
town, greatly to the discomfort of his jealous wife, whose dis- 
satisfaction and misery naturally affected Harriot, then a beauti- 
ful girl of eighteen, and already giving promise of that histrionic 
excellence which has made her famous in the annals of the English 
stage. A Leek “worthy” of a very different kind was John 
Naden, the chief actor in a vulgar tragedy of adultery and murder, 
such as in the Elizabethan age might have furnished a rude, but 
powerful, spectacle for the playgoers. Naden was the young farm- 
servant of Robert Brough, a grazier at White Lea, and had the 
misfortune to attract the wanton favour of the farmer's wife. 
When the intrigue had gone on some time the woman determined 
that her husband was an impediment to be removed out of the way. 
Apparently, she not only planned the murder, but, when Naden, 
primed with liquor, had done the deed, she went in the darkness 
to where the victim’s —_ lay, rifled the pockets, threw the fatal 
knife away, and instigated her wretched paramour to swear that 
he had seen the murder committed by one William Wardle. 
Both men were apprehended, and Naden, after conviction, made 
a full confession. The circumstances of his execution were at 
once striking and grotesque. The sentence was that he should 
be hanged at his master’s door, and then gibbeted in irons on 
Gun Common. “Seeing a man hanged” was about the only 
amusement which the nation then provided for the populace, and 
the Staffordshire mob showed their thorough appreciation and 
enjoyment. Leek was famous for its strong “ home-brewed,” and 
the public-houses were, for the most part, open all night for the 
entertainment of neighbours and “ foreigners,” who came in their 
thousands to watch the death agonies of John Naden. Man 
were already too drunk to watch the proceedings they had, 
perhaps, come weary miles to see, Such was the audience; and 
we may now turn to the nature of the performance provided for 
their edification. At nine o'clock the choirs of three churches 
sang a funeral hymn outside the inn from which the 
condemned man was led forth, preceded by a magistrate with 
the warrant for the execution. Naden had the halter already round 
his neck, and the end of the rope was carried by the hangman, who 
walked behind. Two clergymen, one on each side of the culprit, 
gave such spiritual consolation as is customary, and Naden, also 
after the general fashion of murderers, made great professions of 
penitential piety. In front of Brough’s house there was a tree ; 
a ladder was placed against it, and, after the clergyman had read 
the funeral service and the choirs had sung the Fifty-first Psalm, 
Naden mounted the ladder, the rope was adjusted, and the ladder 
dragged away. He hung all day in front of his victim’s house, 
and then was taken to Gun Common, where his body was placed 
in irons on a gibbet twenty-one feet high and visible to all the 
country for five miles round. This is the grimmest episode 
recorded by Mr. Miller. 

In another vein is the effusion of a shoemaker poet, who 
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writes with great gusto, if not with much delicacy of style, in 
eulogy of “lumpy tums ” :— 

Let pale-faced wimmin sip aw dey 

On slape-destroying strung grane tea,— 

Th’ acrid juice th’ nerve benums— 

‘They’s none such juice in lumpy tums. 


Koind heavens, listen to mi prayer, 
Un grant me whoile oi tarry here ; 
Oi eks no’ wealth’s uncounted sums, 
Bu’ health un peace un lumpy tums. 


‘Whether the honest son of St. Crispin was so fortunate as to 
secure the realization of these not very extravagant desires is not 
stated. “Lumpy tums” may help in securing health, but peace 
may be beyond the magic even of oatmeal, however skilfully con- 
cocted. Another local poet refers to the selling of wives, which 
French novelists suppose to be as common in England as Stock 


Exchange transactions :— 


In Leek and Lowe the maids be so many 
That you can get a wife for a penny. 


This, however, is not a correct quotation of the selling-price of 
wives. Three cases are named; one matron fetched half a crown, 
the next one shilling and ninepence, and the last a quart of ale. 
Evidently it was a falling market, and yet Mr. Miller's historical 
accuracy is pledged to the assertion that, as to the last-mentioned 
lady, “a right good wife she made her purchaser, an Irish binding 
weaver. 


ALPINE GLACIERS IN ADVANCE AND RETREAT.* 


Am thirty years since the glaciers of the Alps began a 

rather precipitate retreat. In 1870 the traveller often 
found a stone-strewn plain or an undulating slope of polished 
rock where, ten years before, he had scrambled over crevassed 
ice. About five years later a slight but transitory forward 
movement was perceptible ; now, however, the indications of an 
advance are becoming more marked. Similar changes, at earlier 
dates, are on record, which have already engaged the attention of 
Professor Forel and others, but their history has been recently 
investigated yet more minutely by Herr Richter, who has taken 
great pains in consulting the original authorities for statements 
generally current. Several errors have been thus discovered, and 
the results of his investigations are discussed in a critical spirit 
and compared with any evidence as to the climate of the Alpine 
region which can be procured from cther sources. 

Glacier oscillations, like most other things, have their his- 
torical and their traditional period. The former extends back for 
about three centuries ; prior to this the notices are too sparse and 
vague to be of any real use. In this period eight marked epochs 
of glacier growth are on record. The first began in 1592, the 
last (excluding the slight one of 1875) in 1835; each, of course, 
being followed by a period of diminution. The intervals between 
these epochs are irregular—the shortest being twenty years, the 
longest forty-seven. The observations are not sufliciently 
numerous to give any trustworthy indication of a law, but they 
seem to hint at one. Herr Richter shows, by comparison of this 
record with one exhibiting the variations of climate, that not 
only, as might be expected, is the magnitude of the glacier 
dependent on the latter, but also that an effect is produced more 
quickly than is generally supposed. For instance, in the present 
century the curves, constructed by Herr Richter to exhibit the 
oscillations of the glacier and of the mean annual temperature, 
very nearly correspond. 

But not a few traditions assert that in the middle the 
giaciers had almost melted away from many parts of the Alps, and 
— then were crossed by women and children which now are 

eft to experienced mountaineers. These traditions were collected 
and discussed several years ago by the late M. Venetz, who came 
te the conclusion that they had at any rate a considerable basis 
of truth. The more important among them are subjected by 
Herr Richter to a rigid examination. Their evidence is partly 
indirect, partly direct ; the former relating chiefly to the cultiva- 
tion of vines, cereals, &c. in localities where these are no longer 
grown ; the latter giving details of the use of passes which are 
now practically closed. To the former evidence, as Herr Richter 
shows, little weight can be given. In the Alps man and nature 
are in constant conflict; the position of the frontier-line, as it 
may be called, between their territories is determined by the 
convenience of the former. If a icular form of cultivation 
ceases to be remunerative, all the advanced posts are abandoned. 
The northern limit of the cultivation of wheat in Great Britain, 
as Herr Richter points out, has been affected in the present 
century, not by a change of climate, but by the abolition of the 
duty on corn. So that, in his opinion, the documentary evidence, 
precise though it sometimes seems, proves nothing of any im- 
portance in regard to the climate of the Alps in the middle ages. 

The traditions as to the ancient use of certain passes do not 
fare any better at his hands, He points out that in certain cases 
it is quite possible that a pass, now almost abandoned, may once 


* Geschichte der Schwankungen der Alpengletscher. Von E. Richter, 
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have been in common use, provided it presents no serious diffi- 
culties. The construction of roads in the Alps has made great 
changes in this respect. Men will go, as a rule, by the route 
which is the least troublesome. But in olden time, before some 
deep gorge was traversed by a road or a precipitous crag was 
pierced, the lower pass, even if its upper part were the less 
rugged, may not have been on the whole the easier to cross, 
Even valley paths, before good roads were made, had their 
difficulties, so that men may have formerly preferred a short 
cut across a mountain range to a long détour, which is 
now made on account of the excellent highways. Hence it 
may be true that, in the middle ages, certain passes were 
more frequently crossed than at the present day, and yet 
there has been no material change in the climate of the Alps. 
Thus the Monte Moro has been disestablished by the Simplon 
road, not by the glaciers at the head of the Saas-thal. The Col 
de Fenétre is very dependent upon the minor oscillations of the 
Getroz and Mont Durand glaciers, and is still quite an easy pass, 
so long as these do not advance beyond their average limits. The 
evidence relating to the use of the Col d’Hérens, when carefully 
scrutinized, dwindles away to little more than that the pass from 
an early date has been occasionally traversed. At that concern- 
ing the Col du Géant, Herr Richter almost scoffs. Even if all 
the snow had melted away, and the rocks thus exposed were the 
easiest possible, the actual distance between Chamouni and 
Courmayeur would make very frequent communication—as for 
church-going—impossible, for the crest of the pass is more than 
seven thousand feet above either village. The yet better known 
and even more circumstantial stories about the communication 
between Canton Valais and Grindelwald, whether by the Ménch 
Joch or some route slightly to the east of this pass, are shown to 
present difficulties quite as great—in short, under his treatment 
the traditions, not the glaciers, become unsubstantial, and the 
warm epoch in the mediwval history of the Alps goes the way of 
many other legends. 


BOOKS ON AFRICA.* 


iv any person of profane tastes with the especial weakness— 
that barbarian weakness for a good fight—which makes our 
American critics groan in pain for us, were to come upon an 
unpretending little book, printed by a “ Church Printing Com- 
pany,” written by a Canon of Bloemfontein, and frankly calling 
Itself a “sketch of African mission life,” he might be excused for 
thinking that this was not literature for him. But he would 
make a very great mistake. Canon Widdicombe is, indeed, not 
in the least an unclerical parson. He evidently took the deepest 
interest in his work, of which he gives sufficient details, and 
which was a very different kind of life from the pony-carri 
and-pension existence which some have ascribed to missionaries 
and colonial clergy generally. To sleep out on the veldt for 
weeks between piles of boxes, but with no canopy but heaven, is 
all very well when you do it for fun; but it is not quite such 
fun when you do it for duty. But of these things, and of Mr. 
Widdicombe’s domestic cnatiee, which were heavy, and so forth, 
we do not propose to speak—you may find such things in man 
publications of the kind, though not often done with so mu 
unction, and so little greasiness as here. Canon Widdicombe 
is not only a faithful and devoted priest, he is an agreeable 
humourist, and recounts his litt!e misbaps in his task very plea- 
santly. The writer of the following is no Chadband or 
Stiggins :— 

Our hut builder, Ntoana, proved to be a very intelligent and trust- 
worthy man, and I was much pleased to observe that he came regularly to 
our mission services. I had many pleasant talks with him in the evenin, 
when the labours of the day were over, and was glad to find that, thoug 
he must have been at least thirty years of age, he had not taken a second 
wife. This looked hopeful ; so one day I made bold to say to him that I 
hoped he would not do so. I besought him not to place such a bar between 
himself and the service of the Saviour, of Whose redeeming love and power 
he had now begun to learn. “No Monere,”’ said he, with a deprecatory 
shake of the head. “I shall never do so. I should not think of doing 
such a thing.” On my assuring him that that was good news in- 
deed, he replied with something like a suppressed sigh, * No, Monere ; 
indeed, I shall never take a second wife. hat with her bad and 
scolding words, one of them is quite enough ; two of them would kill me!” 

What could I reply to that? I felt beaten, and said nothing. 


There are other good stories of the kind, and there is a capital 
description of Basutoland, and so forth. 

But the most pleasing of the book to us unregene- 
rate ones is the history of the Basuto War; a history fit, 
alas! like that of too many South African wars, to make 
Englishmen blush, but singularly vivid and interesting. Canon 
Widdicombe was in the very thick of it, both during the 
actual rebellion and the subsequent partisan warfare between 
“Jonathan” and “Joel.” Thlotse—the mission station he had 
created—was, in fact, a sort of head-quarters of loyalty; and 
though it had the advantage of being so near the Free State 
border that, at a pinch, neutral territory could be gained, the 
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suddenness of Joel’s raids and those of his allies made things 
very awkward. The ’scapes were numerous—Thlotse being once 
saved by the Kimberley Horse when its garrison was within an 
ace of starvation—and friends were nearly as unpleasant as foes. 
A well-intentioned but exceedingly drunk trooper of the said 
Horse, with whom Mr. Widdicombe one day fell in, fired three 
barrels of his revolver point blank at his chaplain’s head, 
after which the chaplain had the greatest difficulty in pre- 
venting the man’s companions—who were as drunk as he, but 
virtuously so—from lynching him on the spot for sacrilege. 
Safe from this danger, he fell in with a worse: an itinerant poet 
who wished to read his own poetry before the luckless parson 
(who was drenched to the skin) had even taken his clothes off. 
But the best thing in the book—a thing we should like to quote 
entire, if it were not fifteen good pages long—is the story of the 
last attack on Thlotse in the tribal war, when Jonathan Molapo’s 
authority was pretty well established, after a tremendous escape. 
The thing really ought to have been told in verse, though it is 
good enough in Mr. Widdicombe’s unvarnished prose. All the 
“ Mabelete” (ex-rebel and still practically rebellious chiefs) had 
combined to finish off their relation Jonathan; and, with some 
thirteen thousand men to his less than two thousand, had arranged 
a plan to attack Thlotse on all sides. Jonathan, taking the only 
possible course, blocked up a pass against one body, trusted to 
another not coming up in time, flung himself upon the third— 
about three times his strength—with his whole force, and 
smashed it utterly. But the fight and pursuit led him far 
away, and the chief appointed to guard the pass proved 
a fool or a traitor, and stood aside; so that Joel, with five 
thousand men, came on towards the practically undefended 
town. There were not fifty fighting men in Thlotse, and 
the chief of these were Tugunya, a Fingo loyalist, and some thirty 
of his men. The European women, children, and non-combatants, 
except Mr. Widdicombe himself, got over the border into the 
Orange River territory, and the chaplain saddled his horse, left 
him ready to be used if possible, but made up his mind to see the 
thing out with his native flock. If not Homer, Scott; if not 
Scott, Kingsley, ought to have been there to tell how the five 
thousand came on slowly over the hill towards the doomed town, 
how in the doorway of each house stood the house-mother with 
“the spare assegai” in her hand, waiting to die fighting for her 
children, and how Tugunya and his thirty Fingoes sallied very 
slowly out, and deployed in orthodox fashion across the road. Now 
in this “ edge of a razor ” there came to the chaplain one Hermanus 
Norkie, a Hottentot, having ridden up in hopes to rescue Mr. 
Widdicombe, who had baptized him. And when Mr. Widdicombe 
would not go, the.soul of Hermanus was sad, until it occurred to 
them both that some coffee would be a good thing in that shadow 
of death. Whereat Hermanus brightened up (the five thousand 
advancing meanwhile), and he observed that he had two or three 
ribbetjes (salted ribs of mutton) in the saddle-bag, and a couple of 
onions too, and that he would fry them. For, said he, “ The rebels 
will hardly be here for half an hour; and before that time the 
ribbetjes as well as the coffee will be ready. And they have 
not yet got us: and the Lord is great.” And the Lord was 
great ; and so also (speaking reverently) was Tugunya the Fingo. 
For when the five thousand came within range, what must 
he and his thirty do but show fight, and blaze away steadily. 
Whereat Joel’s men, either thinking that this betokened an 
ambuscade or what not, actually retired over the hills and left 
Thlotse safe. Which story no sagaman or trouvére need have 
disdained ; and assuredly the author of Aliscans or the author of 
Grettir would not have omitted the episode of Hermanus Norkie 
and the ribbetjes, 

Mr. Johnston, who would have told this story very well, has 
nothing so stirring to tell us as the escape of Thlotse ; but he has 
an excellent subject in Livingstone, and has treated it excellently. 
It is, we think, almost the first time that an expert in African 
travel has written on the subject, not with reference to his own 
achievements, and not in criticism of others’ work ; and the prac- 
tice is certainly justified of the example. The preliminary gene- 
ralizations as to African history and geography might, perhaps, 
have been omitted with advantage ; for this kind of generalization 
is perilous, and some of Mr, Johnston’s comments on Livingstone’s 
earlier life are liable to be misconstrued in their reference to reli- 
gious questions—things always awkward to handle. But when 
we get the explorer fairly launched Mr. Johnston is admirable, 
and we know no account of Livingstone’s work, except his own, 
that approaches this in excellence. It is especially good in the 
very difficult point of hitting the mean between mere hero- 
worship and mere carping criticism. Mr. Johnston, we think, is 
to be specially commended for having brought out very clearly 
the lamentable mistake which Livingstone made in taking so 
little care of himself, and the fatal consequences of attempting to 
“rough it” in tropical climates. He has done justice to the 
kindness of the Portuguese towards Livingstone, and to the wide 
difference to be set between “ white” and “black” members of 
that nation, to the latter of whom—half-castes who sometimes 
have very little more of Portugal in them than their names—is 
due the scandal charged on their country. And we are not sor 
to see that he has a sharp, though, we fear, a useless and belated, 
word for the miscalled sportsmanship which simply kills rare 
beasts for the sake of killing. Incidentally he has a good many 
remarks on the new acquisitions of England, and we rejoice— 
but rather ruefully, and on the wrong side of the mouth— 
at a note in which he points out how we, who are blamed for 


land-grabbing, actually let the useful and delightful station 
of the Comoro Islands drop into French mouths when we had all 
but gathered, and had the best possible right to gather, it our- 
selves. With regard to Livingstone’s character, Mr. Johnston 
disdainfully knocks on the head as few other men could have done 
some miserable gossip and scandal about his great predecessor, and 
he has interspersed various shrewd and useful comments. But he 
has not judged it necessary (for which we are rather sorry) to 
follow the old and good fashion of summing his hero up in a cha- 
racter-portrait. The fact would seem to be that, though Living- 
stone’s actual discoveries in his last long and rather miserable 
wanderings, before and after he met Mr. Stanley, were in a way 
the greatest of all, he was only quite himself in his first famous 
journey. His health had not then broken down, he had only 
African natives to manage, over whom his influence was always 
supreme, and he had no responsibilities to interfere with him. 
In the an gi experiences about the Zambesi and Shiré he 
was hampered by his consular duty, by having to dry-nurse 
and set up the Universities Mission, and by having to manage a 
lot of white men besides—a task for which he was not ve 
well fitted, and his brother (whose side he naturally took) sti 
less. In his third period, which should have been the most 
momentous of all, he handicapped himself by taking with 
him a parcel of rascally sepoys, Nassick interpreters, Johanna- 
men, and so forth, while his health became worse and worse, till 
at last it broke down altogether, and fixed ideas, as they always 
will in such a case, got the better of him. Had he been the man 
he was twenty years earlier, there is little doubt that his last seven 
years of wandering would have anticipated and bettered all the 
subsequent work of Cameron, Stanley, and others, and not impro- 
bably have resulted in an English Congo State across the breadth 
of Africa. As it was, he quartered the country backwards 
and forwards between the lakes in a manner extraordinary in re- 
gard to personal endurance and management of small means ; 
but with results, geographical, political, and ether, quite inade- 
quate to his heroic endeavours and hideous sufierings. The 
unlucky delusion about the Nile was, of course, the source of all 
this, and it can only be said that but for it he would probably 
not have kept up at all. 


Mr. Mathers frankly informs us that his book is a “collaticious” 
one. Translating as frankly this post-classical Latin into good 
sound English, we may call it a bash—a hash of newspaper 
reports, extracts from books, interviews, public documents, and 
what not, concerning the history and acquisition by England of 
Cis and Trans-Zambesia generally. This is not, we think, the 
first book of the kind devoted to this same subject that we have 
had to notice, and it is rather to be regretted that the matter 
should thus be left a prey to scissors and paste. Nor is it very 
polite of Mr. Mathers to quote one of the authorities—an autho- 
rity, too, second to none, if not so much préné in the press as some 
others—and then to say that he prefers another, certainly not 
superior, who does not quite agree with the first. Mr. Mathers’s 

references may be personally interesting, but, merely as such, are 

istorically unimportant. Still we have no desire to quarrel with 
his collaticiousness; for, though he has not accomplished a book, 
he has presented us with a bundle of useful, if rather ill-arranged, 
documents, which contains, besides a good deal of fine confused 
reading, some fair illustrations and some useful maps. Which 
things may make one for practical purposes condone, if not exact] 
forgive, some fearful journalist’s English, and such “ anal 
stick” arrangement as we have seldom seen. 


HOW NOT TO WRITE A FAIRY TALE. 


A= other matters not so easy as they seem may be 
reckoned the writing of a fairy tale. Low not to do it may 
be learned by any one who can read a few pages of Mr. Madox 
Hueffer’s The Brown Owl. We would not willingly say much 
against The Brown Owl for divers reasons, and chiefly because, 
if the author does not know how to write a fairy tale at present, 
his publishers know how to print and bind and generally to 
present a book meant for “ ‘The Children’s Library.” Happy 
children who are to own books as pretty and portable as this is, 
if only “ the reading” be in a concatenation accordingly! But 
a fairy tale should not be long, should not contain sarcastic hits, and 
should be readable. The Lirown Owl is very long, some of the 
remarks appear to be satirical, others are apparently facetious, 
and as to perusing the work from cover to cover, we have found 
the task beyond our powers, Fairy tales should never contain 
long descriptions of nature and the like, and princesses should 
never have “a wealth of golden hair.” Nor is anything gained 
by styling the villain Merrymineral, while the efforts at fun in 
the scene of the doctor, the owl, and the umbrella are likely to 
eclipse the gaiety of nurseries. It is a dreadfully tedious book 
to a grown-up reader who is fond of fairy tales. This condemns 
it, for a good fairy tale is good for people of all ages, if they be 
people of sense. Such students cannotywéand long fairy tales, 
with some exceptions, nor (again with exceptions) satirical fairy 
tales, nor sentimental, and descriptive, and allegorical fairy 
tales, nor fairy tales which are mere imbecile gabble. Most 


* Tie Brown Owl, By Ford H, Madox Huefer. London: Fisher 
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modern nursery legends fall under one or other or all of 
these condemnations. Generally people go wrong, first, in the 
matter of length. All the good old traditional mérchen are short. 
Then they go wrong in a kind of winking at a grown-up public, 
in a way of banter, which means nothing to children. Or they 
bother their audience with vapid sentimental descriptions of 
flowers, sunsets, and things in general, or they inculcate some 
misty moral, or they feel called upon to be pathetic, in the style 
of :— 
Little Johnny ; 
Pair of skates ! 
Hole in ice! 
Golden gates! 


Finally, most modern authors of fairy tales have no narrative 
gift. Whatever kind of fiction they write they would write it 
wrongly. Mr. Madox Hueffer, as we have said, writes a long, 
descriptive, dull, and facetious fairy tale. Children, or some 
children, may like it; they are so good-natured, that they are 
pleased by any effort to amuse them by any pretty book; and 
this is a very pretty book outwardly. But to critics it is not 
permitted to have the hearts of little children ; they must say, to 
the best of their judgment, whether a story is good or bad in its 
kind. We must firmly and regretfully say that The Brown Owl 
is not a happy experiment in an art where failure is all but 
universal, a where success is exceedingly rare. 


The best stories for a child’s library, or for a man’s, are, 
of course, the old traditional stories, They never lose their 
charm, whether they are told by Perrault, or brought from 
India by Miss Frere in Old Deccan Days, or translated by 
Sir George Dasent from the Norse, or collected, and perhaps 
a trifle touched up, by the Grimms. The ancient fairy tales 
were good gold at first, and they have been adapted to 
the needs of children through innumerable generations. Thus 
all surplusage has been cut down, and everything in any way 
inappropriate has perished. Thousands of grandmothers and 
eg oa have made them masterpieces, and the genius of 

errault has added just a faint suspicion of worldly wit, usually 
omitted in recent English translations. Next to the immemorial 
traditions of the nursery, the best fairy tales are those which keep 
closest to those truly classical models. The earliest and greatest 
modern name in this province is that of Mme. d’Aulnoy at 
the end of the seventeenth century. She generally took her 
incidents from the old popular store; but she combined them 
in new groupings and invented others of her own. She added 
a good deal of courtly pastoral and courtly banter, but these 
are often so pretty, or so humorous, that they pass and please 
us even now. Her princesses are delightfully inconsequent, 
children in heart, like the lady who runs off with the greedy 
Ambassador, instead of waiting for his master, the King. No- 
body thinks the worse of her for her innocent elopement, her re- 
sidence on Squirrel Island, where food ran short, and the lover 
devoured all the milk and honey. In L’Oiseau Bleu, Mme. 
d’Aulnoy combines the legendary donnée of the lover changed 
into a bird with the beautiful old ending of The Brown Bull o’ 
Norroway :— 

The glassy hill I clamb for thee, 
The bluidy shirt I wrang for thee, 
And will you no waken and speak to me ? 


But she alters the incidents into accordance with courtly manners, 
and there is a dainty prettiness still in these, though it can never 
supersede the old simplicity. Mme. d’Aulnoy, perhaps alone, 
has written a really popular fairy tale which ends badly, Zhe 
Yellow Dwarf. This, with other work of hers, has won its 
way to the truly popular, to the chapbook and the pantomime. 
The Comte de Caylus has not been so fortunate, if he wrote 
Rosanella and the charming story, Heart of Ice. Children ma 
not care for the two conilices for the queenship of Fairyland. 
These enchantresses worked competitive miracles; one created 
a prince eternally inconstant, the other a princess to whom 
nobody could be faithless. The original of this invention is 
in Apollodorus or Hyginus, but the French perversion of it 
is distinguished by the myth of the origin of Maids of Honour. 
The best of those courtly fairy tales, then, have grace and 
wit, and they rest on ancient data. We must come to The 
Rose and the Ring before we find a later fairy tale which 
is good both for young and old. Mme. d’Aulnoy, rather 
than Perrault, was the model whom Mr. Thackeray imitated 
and surpassed, For Zhe Rose and the Ring is equally good, 
as the truly original Alice is equally good, for all readers, 
from eight to eighty. The Rose and the Ring has more human 
interest than Alice, but it is vain to distinguish among master- 
pieces. Most other modern fairy tales, except Andersen’s, of 
course, are failures. As this is manifestly true, in the eyes of 
pure reason, we can hardly blame Mr. Madox Hueffer, or any one 
else, for failing with a fairy tale, but we may blame the audacity 
of those who try to sit in the seat perilous of Mother Goose, 
and perhaps we may admit that Mr. Ruskin very nearly suc- 
ceeded with The King of the Golden River. But people will seek 
the fairy graal and will perish in the quest, 


EXCURSIONS BY RIP VAN WINKLE.* 


i an essay on Michel Angelo which appears in this volume 
Mr. Story repeats the interesting anecdute which tells us that 
the great sculptor, in his old age, made a drawing of himself in a 
child's , with the motto Ancora imparo—* I am still learn- 
ing.” It is a little odd that Mr. Story should quote this anecdote, 
and miss the whole of its application. We have no reason to 
believe that he has reached or approached those venerable years 
in which Michel Angelo caleba with exquisite modesty to the 
fountains of learning; but he must certainly have long passed 
that period of early youth in which an easy ignorance of things 
in general may still be worn with grace. We are sure that 
many years have passed over his head since he whispered Ancora 
imparo to bimself, and we are afraid that he will be roughly 
awakened one of these days to the discovery that he is a Rip van 
Winkle of literary and artistic criticism. 

The volume before us is an exceedingly difficult one to treat, 
and the author deigns to provide no help for the reviewer. There 
is not a prefatory note to explain when these Excursions were 
made, whether they have appeared before, or why they are now 
presented to the public. Without introduction or dedication, 
they are handed to us as contributions to the higher criticism in 
the year of grace 1891, with all its antiquarianism, exoticism, 
and impressionism, its cult of the “bunt” and “derb,” and its 
turmoil of exact and rarefied knowledge. It is not encouraging, 
to say the least of it, to take up a new volume of Excursions in 
Art and Letters, and to read this as the opening sentence :— 


The overthrow of the pagan religion was the deathbiow of pagan ari. 
The temples shook to their foundations, the statues of the gods shuddered, 
a shadow darkened across the pictured and sculptured world, when 
through the ancient realm was heard the wail, “ Pan, great Pan is dead.” 
The nymphs fled to their caves affrighted. Dryads, Ureads, and Naiads 
abandoned the groves, mountains, and streams that they for ages had 
haunted. Their voices were heard no more singing by shadowy brooks, 
their faces peered no longer through the sighing woods; and of all the 
mighty train of greater and lesser divinities and deified heroes to whom 
Greece and Rome had bent the knee and offered sacrifice, Orpheus alone 
lingered in the guise of the Good Shepherd. 


We know this kind of criticism; it comes from Sheffield, it 
flourished at Sheffield before Mr. Ruskin cast his wgis over that 
naughty town. It can almost be dated. Whether it left ihe pen 
of Mr. Story this year or not, its inspiration, its style, its temper 
belong to the early forties. It is at least half a century out of 
date. Nor, when we proceed further, do Mr. Story's lucubra- 
tions gain any freshness. At best, they have the sweetness of 
pot-pourri, a faded odour of intellectual gentility. At worst, they 
are very musty indeed. 

The reader will perhaps be best able to share our astonishment 
at the form of this superannuated publication if we put him in 
possession of its contents. The Excursionsin Art and Letters are 
tive disconnected essays, on Michel Angelo, on Phidias and the 
Elgin Marbles, onthe Art of Casting in Plaster among the Ancients, 
A Conversation with Marcus Aurelius, and Distortions of the 
English Stage. All five are equally remarkable for their superb 
neglect of recent authorities of every description on the subjects 
they treat. That on Michel Angelo, after giving an extremely 
jejune and superficial description of the movement of ideas during 
the Renaissance, proceeds to recount the life of the famous artist. 
There are two ways, of course, in which this may at the present 
date be done. A critic of authority may look beyond and above 
the dust of the workshop of antiquarianism, and may give an 
analysis of the genius of Michel Angelo, little disturbed by the 
detail of his personal history ; or else a biographer must impress 
into his service all the discoveries, all the conjectures, of the 
latest historians of the artist’s career. If there be a middle course 
which is warrantable, it certainly is not that adopted by Mr. 
Story, who, without quoting a single authority, and apparently 
without a reference to any writer more recent than Roscoe, tells 
once more, with all its anecdotes, the old semi-fabulous story of 
Michel Angelo’s life. A m criticism, old-fashioned and 
unimpressive to the last degree, fills up the gaps of this thread- 
bare narrative. Tis account of Michel Angelo as a poet makes 
us positively doubt whether Mr. Story has ever held the Sonnets 
in fis hand. When he writes that “Savonarola was {Michel 
Angelo’s] single friend,” we wonder what it is, relating to the 
sculptor, that Mr. Story has read. 

The essay on Phidias is a little less perfunctory, and is 
animated by something like an idea. It attempts to prove that 
the sculpture of the Parthenon was neither executed nor even 
designed by Phidias, but that he was merely “ the general 
superintendent of public works at Athens.” Mr. Story, working 
as it were, in a vacuum, disdaining all the antiquarian litera- 
ture of the last half-century, and referring only to such autho- 
rities as “Mr. Philip Smith in his Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology,” and The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
summons all these forces around him to prove that Phidias was 
somebody else. We are not quite clear who he was; but, we 
should fancy, probably Bacon. Phidias could not have designed 
the Elgin Marbles, not being clever enough. Bacon was a very 
clever man, therefore they were probably designed by him. We 
offer this second suggestion to Mr. Story, who may like to use it 
in a future edition. He may also like to revise or explain the 
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bewildering statement that a certain manuscript is “ still (dis- 
racefully enough) existing in the imperial library in Paris.” 
hat, in the name of Rip van Winkle, is “the imperial library 
in Paris,” and why is it disgraceful for a nice respectable MS. to 
exist there? But would it not be well for a gentleman who un- 
dertakes to write about the Elgin Marbles, and that in a very pre- 
cise and dictatorial manner, to make himself superficially acquainted 
with some of the monographs which have appeared since the pub- 
lication of The Library of Entertaining Knowledge? We were 
nourished in our own infancy by that Library, which was fairly 
ns: but final we cannot admit that it even pretended 
to be. 

It is not very long since Mr. Story invited us to overhear him in 
his conversations with his friends regarding questions of litera- 
ture and art. We are afraid that on that occasion we were not 
very serious, and even got up a little Punch and Judy show 
of our own outside the mission-hall where Mr. Story and his 
friends were prosing. But our author is incorrigible. His 
absence of humour is absolutely intimidating, and we have no 
temptation to continue our frivolity. Who could jest with an 
American gentleman who calls up the ghost of Marcus Aurelius, 
and encourages it to confide in his bosom by all the banali- 
ties of civil patronage? Conceive the meeting of the im- 

erial philosopher and of Mr. Story, when the former is all 

hfulness and gush, and can scarcely be persuaded, and yet is 
eagerness itself, to pour forth his inmost convictions. Mr. Story 
keeps Marcus Aurelius to the point, for he has grown rather 
garrulous since his death. “Yet would you say that formulas 
are of no use?” insists Mr. Story, austerely. “Undoubtedly 
they are useful ; they are trunks in which we pack our goods”; 
the philosopher hastens to acknowledge, for he has lost none of 
his concise and appropriate diction. “I pray you do not hesitate ; 
— Iam ready and anxious to hear you,” says affable Mr. 
tory, and the Emperor pours forth an interminable screed about 
the Trinity, and what induced God to drive Adam and Eve out 
of Paradise. “Pra on,” says Mr. Story; “shall we mea- 
sure God by our feeble wits?” he continues, gently lowering him- 
self to the intellectual level of the Emperor. “ Pray go on,” he 
repeats, for Marcus Aurelius, fluttered and disturbed, becomes 
rather incoherent. He does go on, until he abruptly quits the 
room, leaving behind him “a refined and delicate odour.” Mr. 
ye | rushes to the window, und murmurs, “ The doers of the law 
shall be justified.” But it is quite impossible to justify the 
authors of such imaginary conversations as these. 

By far the most preposterous of these essays, however, is the 
last. In “ Distortions of the English Stage” Mr. Story lashes 
the theatrical traditions of this country, and satirizes English 
acting without mercy. No word in any part of the volume, no 
date, no note suggests that any word in this essay is not applic- 
able to the present or the coming season. We are told, how- 
ever, that “a strong reaction is taking place against the stilted 
conventionalism and elaborate artifice of the last generation.” 
What do our readers suppose are instances of this reaction ? 
The comedies of Mr. Pinero or the dramas of Mr. Jones, the 
experiments of Tolstoi or of Ibsen? By no means. Writing, or, 
at all events, publishing in 1891, Mr. Story can hit upon no 
better instance of modern reaction than “the Legend of Florence 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt,” which appeared in 1840. “ But,” he con- 
tinues pe “the traditions of the stage are very strong 
in and, and are not easily to be rooted out”; and he 
~ on to lash the English theatre exactly as though he 

been — for half a century. “It cannot be denied,” 

he admits, with a wild influx of modernity, “that the recent 
ap of Hamlet by Fechter was to the English mind a daring 
and doubtful innovation.” We do not desire to deny it, we 
are too much bewildered to do so; but when, in a diatribe 
against English acting and English stage-management, in the 
course of which Mr. Irving is not once mentioned, this American 
tleman allows himself to say that “the English stage is the 
jeer of the world,” in spite of the fact that “ Mr. Charles Kean 
devoted his talents to improving the wardrobe and the 
scenery,” we ask ourselves why we should be troubled by all this 
silly nonsense any longer. Either Mr. Story has lived so far 
away from life be | books as to be absolutely ignorant of the pas- 
sage of events and of the accumulation of knowledge, or else he 
is so well pleased with the opinions which he formed a good many 
years ago as to think it impossible that they can be improved or 
revised. In either case he scarcely demands serious attention 
from any one, except as a curiosity. And so we part with one of 
the most useless volumes which was ever put forth with the 


appearance of authority. 


THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION.* 


5 Science of Religion is not popular in England, nor a 

subject of examination in any of our Universities. Thus it 
may be doubted whether Professor Chantepie de la Saussaye’s 
Manual, translated by Mrs. Collyer Fergusson, a daughter of Mr. 
Max Miller, will find many readers. The author intends his 
Manual to serve as a kind of skeleton outline for lecturers. But 


* Manual of the Science of Religion. By P. D. Chantepie dela Saussaye. 
Translated from the German by Beatrice 8. Collyer Fergusson, London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1891. 


we have only such lectures as the Hibbert and Gifford founda- 
tions. They are popular rather than academic. Probably the 
ministers who think the Gifford Lectures “ dangerous” and the 
ladies who think them “deep” will not study the Manual. It 
will be a pity if they neglect it; for Mrs. Collyer ry more 
translation lacks the second volume, containing Greek, Roman, 
German religion, and an account of Islam. This part will not 
be published in English if the present instalment is unpopular. 
We trust, therefore, that it will be popular, as it is certainly 
useful. In one or two ges—as in pp. 313-15—the trans- 
lator’s style is highly inelegant, if not actually ungrammatical ; 
but, on the whole, the laborious task is carefully and adequately 
done. The Manual is rather overweighted by the enormous 
bulk of matter, and is certainly not light nor alluring read- 
ing. The author is extremely fair and impartial, as a rule; 
in his description of ideas and systems with which he has, 
perhaps, little sympathy. He calls Mr. Max Miiller’s “ views” 
“large-hearted,” and speaks of the “learned pedantry” of Mr. 
Max Miiller’s opponents. But he states fairly enough the now 
well-known objections to Mr, Max Miiller’s system of mytholo- 
gical explanation. “Not only was there, in spite of the supposed 
certainty of linguistic results, a considerable difference as to 
etymologies and interpretations, but there was no complete 
agreement even on the principal points.” Exactly; names like 
Athene, Daphne, and so forth cause any number of ethnolo- 
gical guesses ; and the persons whom they denote are explained 
as Dawn, Cloud, Night, Air, Rivers, and so forth, according to 
the taste and fancy of the theorist. Again, though the author 
of the Manual does not dwell on this, myths that were 
accounted for as corruptions of Aryan words turn up where no 
Aryan word was ever spoken. Here we have the mythological 
effects without the philological causes. But we have often dwelt 
on all this before. To the so-called “ Method of Folklore” the 
author is fair, if not friendly. ‘There is “a kernel of truth in its 
assertions which may be separated from the strong exaggerations 
with which they are presented to us.” But examples of “the 
strong exaggerations” are not supplied. “ We saw that the ex- 
planation of a myth ought to be nothing but its history,” says our 
author, and that is exactly the view of the folklore people. Pro- 
fessor de la Saussaye does not appear to see that the method of folk- 
lore is not really new at all. Tt was occasionally used by Lafitau, 
early in the eighteenth century ; it was briefly, but thoroughly, set 
forth by Fontenelle; it is now but a return, with wider etymo- 
logical knowledge, to the method of K. O. Miiller and of Lo 

The method of folklore is only the method of common sense, 
which has never been left wholly without a witness. Professor de 
la Saussaye speaks as if its adherents “ gave themselves the airs 
of rejecting all explanations of Nature myths.” This is an unin- 
telligible charge. They recognize the existence of myriads of 
“nature myths "—that is, of fanciful theories about the causes of 
natural phenomena, from the eclipse of the sun to the habits and 
markings of birds and beasts. They only decline to believe that 
. large proportion of Nature myths arise out of the decay of 

nguage. 

So cm for Mythology ; in writing about Religion our author 
begins by asking, “Have animals a religion?” and “Are 
any men without a religion?” Beasts are capable of fear, 
love, gratitude, desire; and as all these feelings enter into 
religion, they possess at least its elements. They also display 
phenomena of conduct which, in men, would be tokens of super- 
stitious terror. As to human beings, probably no sound and 
well-informed observer now believes that any race is destitute 
of religion. As Professor de la Saussaye remarks, “ Some 
doctrine about the soul, some idea of a god, and the thought of 
some continuation of existence, occur generally in all religions.” 
Among savages “we can only say that those conceptions occur 
singly, being not so much parts of a well-arranged whole 
as germs only, which never attain their full growth.” With all 
this we are happy to agree; but, agreeing with it, we 
may perceive how vain are all inquiries into the origin of re- 
ligion. Among the lowest races the elements of sound religion 
already co-exist with every kind of magical and ghostly belief. 
How can we tell, except by way of a modern myth, whether 
God or ghosts came first into the human consciousness, or whether 
one idea is derived from the other? We can only make con- 
jectures, like those of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and such conjectures 
are myths. “ We believe,” says our author, “ that neither the 
animists nor the mythologists possess the key for the riddle of 
the origin of religion.” The keys, however, are examined, especially 
the keys of Mr. Tylor and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

The chapters on Sacrifice, Sacred Places, Priesthood, Fetishes, 
and Sacred Stones are clear, but are inevitably scanty. The 
lists of authorities will be found very serviceable. The pages 
devoted to Aztec religion seem to us extremely inadequate, 
and it is mere trifling to dismiss the Australian race and 
religion in a dozen lines. The religious beliefs of a people 
so isolated and backward, though difficult to disentangle, deserve 
special attention. Among these chapters, perhaps that on the 

tians is the most valuable guide to the inquiring amateur. 
Our author knows no Egyptologist who explains Egyptian 
animal-worship by Totemism, Perhaps he does not regard Mr, 
Sayce as an Egyptologist, though he refers to Mr. Sayce’s edition 
of Herodotus. The truth is that Egyptologists have usually 
known nothing of anthropology, have not so much as heard 
that there is any Totem. In writing about the Veda, Pro- 
fessor de la Saussaye does not conceal the singular diversities 
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of its interpretation. The book of seven seals, it appears, is 
not really open yet, hence the absurdity of using a work 
so obscure and so special as the basis of a science of religion in 
general, 

The vastness of Professor de la Saussaye's subject prevents his 
work from appealing to a generation which likes knowledge made 
easy and entertaining. e can only hope, very sincerely, that he 
will find a fit audience ; and that Mrs. Collyer Fergusson will be 
rewarded by general approval for her conscientious and toilsome 
work. ‘iele’s Manual is more agreeable reading, perhaps, but 
Professor de la Saussaye’s is, on the whole, more full and complete. 


GERMAN BALLADS.* 


om of ballad poetry will appreciate the latest addi- 
tion to the “Golden Treasury Series,” and those whose 
studies in German literature have not been deep will read with 
pleasure in Professor Buchheim’s introduction of the great influ- 
ence which Percy’s Reliques have exercised on the development of 
the ballad in Germany, Percy's Reliqgues were reprinted at Git- 
tingen in 1766, and Biirger’s Leonora, which appeared a few 
years later in the Géttinger Musenalmanach, marks the regenera- 
tion of the ballad in Germany. It is with Biirger that Professor 
Buchheim begins his selection. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that no ballads are to be found in German literature before 
the third quarter of the last century. The ballad has existed 
in German poetry since the earliest times. One of the earliest 
monuments of the German language, the “ Lay of Hildebrand,” in 
alliterative metre, which tells of the return of the warrior 
Hildebrand to his home after forty years of exile, of his fight 
with his son Hadubrand, who fails to recognize him, and of the 
issue of the fight, is to all intents and purposes a ballad, and it is 
upon traditional ballads of this kind, as Lachmann first pointed 
out, that the popular epics the Nibelungenlied and the olen 
are based. Such ballads must have formed part of the stock-in- 
trade of the varndez diet, the wandering minstrels of the Middle 
High-German time ; for we can well imagine that their audiences 
would have displayed commendable impatience if these minstrels 
had recited the countless Adventures ot which the popular epics 
consist, though the repetition of ballads on such stirring themes 
as the murder of Siegfried, the massacre at Etzel’s Court, or the 
rescue of Gudrun might have been felt to be exhilarating and 
stimulating. 

It is, however, in the sixteenth century that we first meet with 
the germs of the modern German balladsamong the Volkslieder, the 
folk-songs which reached their highest stage of development during 
the Reformation. So great was the popularity of this class of 
poetry, that Luther did not hesitate to adapt many of the lyrical 
folk-songs as hymns, and it is to this infusion of new wine into 
old bottles that the Kirchenlied owes in part its origin. Side by 
side with these lyrics we find epical folk-songs, founded on myth 
or legend, or commemorating some historical event, and we are of 
opinion that the value of this selection would have been enhanced 
had the compiler included a few examples of these Volkslieder : for 
instance, “ Epple von Geilingen,” “Das Schloss in Oesterreich,” 
“ Der edle Moringer”—which Scott deemed worthy of translation 
—“Zwei Konigskinder,” and those on the battle of Pavia and 
Franz von Sickingen, 

Professor Buchheim divides his selection into three periods, of 
which the first extends from Herder to Chamisso. We are glad 
to find Herder represented in this selection. He was indeed more 
of a critic and translator than a poet ; for his chief work in the 
province of poetry was the translation of the Cid and the 
“ Stimmen der Volker in Liedern”; but it was Herder who first 
directed Goethe's attention to popular poetry, and encouraged 
him to glean all he was able from the lips of the peasants in 
Alsace. Naturally most of the ballads in the first period are by 
the last-named poet and by Schiller, who at the close of the last 
century brought the ballad to the highest stage of development 
in Germany. The gradual growth of many of these poems may 
be traced by the curious in the correspondence of the two poets. 
Goethe’s “ Wandelnde Glocke” and “ Veilchen” can at be 
styled ballads by courtesy, and we should be glad if they had 
given place to the “ Ballade vom vertriebenen und zuriickkehrenden 
Grafen” and to the “ Braut von Korinth.” In the second period 
the ballads of Uhland and Heine form the backbone of the 
selection. Uhland’s studies of medieval literature, in par- 
ticular of the Volkslieder, which he collected and published 
in 1844, did not fail to impress on his ballads the stamp 
of popular poetry, both as regards the style and diction, and 
the same tendency to revert to the models of the past may 
be traced in the ballads of Heine. We notice that Heine's 
“ Grenadiere,” which Professor Buchheim designates as a “ Napo- 
leonic Romance,” is not included, though “ Die niichtliche 
Heerschau,” by Zedlitz, which describes Napoleon reviewing his 
troops at midnight in the Elysian Fields, finds a place in this 
selection, Of the poets represented in the third period we ques- 
tion whether any besides Freiligrath and Geibel have been much 
read in this country; though Felix Dahn, who contributes a 
powerful ballad on Kriemhilde, and Paul Heyse are well known 
to us as novelists, 


* Balladen und Romunzen, Selected by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D, Golden 
Treasury Series. London ; Macmillan & Co. 


The learned editor has bestowed great pains on the few 
of notes which conclude the volume. The sources of 
the ballads have been carefully traced, and explanations of 
historical allusions and obscurities of language supplied when 
necessary. We think we have detected one or two omissions. 
The Volkslied, “Der Mond scheint hell,” on which Biirger 
founded his Lenora, is printed in the Knaben Wunderhorn. 
Ticknor alludes to it in a letter to Sir Edmund Head, and 
mentions that, wher he was in Géttingen early in the present 
century, the tradition was current that Biirger had heard the 
said Volkslied recited by a t girl as she was washing on a 
clear moonlight night. The earliest form of the “ Konig in 
Thule” occurs in the manuscript of Faust which was recently 
unearthed by Professor Erich Schmidt in the papers of Fraulein 
von Giéchhausen, profanely known as Thusnelda at the Court of 
Carl August, where she was one of the maids of honour. In the 
note on Uhland’s “ Bertrand de Born” a reference to Heine's 
poem on the same subject might be added, and the term sérventes 
more fully explained. A few general hints on the metre of the 
ballads would also have been helpful. We have pointed out 
above what we consider to be the defect of this selection ; but we 
feel sure that, as an anthology of modern German ballads, it will 
prove useful to many readers. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


F books on the Mary of Maries there is no end; and we do 
not know why there ever should be. Independently of its 
personal attraction, the subject is an almost ideal exercising 
ground for the historical faculties, possessing not only “ the 
beauty of it, that you never can find it out,” but at the same 
time such store of details and premisses that there is endless op- 
portunity for showing judgment (or the reverse) in collecting and 
inferring from them. M. Martin Philippson (1), who, if we 
mistake not, has already, in shorter exercitations on the subject, 
proved the armour which he now puts on for the purpose of 
mingling formally in the mellay, disclaims the personal side for 
his own part. It is the history of the “reign of Mary Stuart ”"— 
that is to say, the final battle, on the one side between Catholic 
and Protestant, on the other between the advocates of Scottish 
independence at any price and the advocates of the union 
of the Crowns, with a view to the union of the peoples, 
of North and South Britain—that he aspires to write. Not so 
easily shall you escape the Marian fascination; and we find the 
grave Professor—a Professor of Bonn and Brussels both—enter- 
ing on the everlasting subject of the portraits, and expressing his 
opinion boldly that Mary had “chestnut ” eyes. The adjective is 
not generally so used in English; but it does not badly describe 
a colour which, though not a very common, is a very delightful 
one—gold with the light through it, and, when reflecting light, 
almost exactly the colour of not the brownest brown sherry. It 
is very likely, and that not merely from portraits, that Mary had 
these eyes, which usually connote great powers of attraction, a 
tendency to flirt desperately, a rather cold temperament, and an 
exceedingly hard heart. But this is a digression—it is true on a 
Philippsonian text. M. Philippson himself is, for the most part, 
occupied with metal less attractive than Queen Mary’s eyes. In 
imitation, perhaps, of Mr. Skelton, as well as more original authori- 
ties whom he evidently has studied much, he begins with a sort of 
general survey of the state of Scctland at the beginning of, and in- 
deed a good deal before, Mary's reign. Some of his generalizations 
at first look alarming. In his preface, for instance, a certain dis- 
trust may arise for a superficial reader when he finds M. Philipp- 
son talking about “ le voisin de l'autre cété de la Tweed,” and 
the difference subsisting “ entre le Savon germanique et le Scot 
celtique.” For certainly at no time was the Tweed the barrier 
between Celts and Germans. On further investigation, how- 
ever, it will be found that M. Philippson knows this, and that 
it was only a flourish. He is also quite sound on the subject of 
the over-lordship, and in his later chapters, when he comes to his 
actual subject (the present volume ends with the return of Mary 
to Scotland), his consultation of all sources, English and foreign, 
is, we think, more thorough than has yet been exhibited even 
in this trite matter. It will be observed that he has not yet 
come to the real difficulties of his theme, but he has had oppor- 
tunities of laying its foundations very solidly, and of drawing 
rtraits of the principal persons concerned, especially Lord 
ames, of whom his estimate is very shrewd and true. Of course 
there are a few literal and other blemishes, such as “ master (sic! 
Norman Leslie, fils ainé du comte de Kothes.” But they are 
few and not important. We shall look forward to the continus- 
tion of the book with interest. 

Another educational report in reference to the 1889 Exhibitior, 
from the practised hands of M. Buisson (2), will supply the 
persons called “educationalists” by some of themselves with 
much useful information. M. Buisson, who knows England well, 
has given fair space to this country as well as to others. 


(1) Histoire du régne de Marie Stuart, Par Martin Philippson. Tome 
premier. Paris; Bouillon. 

(2) Exposition de 1889: Rapports du Jury International. Classe sia. 
Education, Par B, Buisson. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Mural Thrift, by the Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson (Methuen 
& Co.), is a history of the origin and growth of Friendly 
Societies among working classes, and is contributed to the series 
of economic manuals entitled “Social Questions of the Day,” 
under the editorship of Mr. H. de B. Gibbons. Trades-Unionism 
and Co-operation are excluded from Mr. Wilkinson’s treatise on 
Mutual Thrift, the main object of which is to show what has been 
done “in this important matter of mutual insurance under the 
Friendly Society form.” From an historical survey of the subject 
the writer proceeds to a criticism of the results of the Friendly 
Society system at the present time. The Friendly Society of to- 
day aims at providing the working-class portion of the community 
with “an insurance, or rather group of insurances, based on 
mutual principles.” Such is Mr. Wilkinson’s definition, in brief 
terms, of the leading object of Friendly Societies. But “ this 
climax,” as he calls it, “has only been reached after a long and 
often tedious process of development, extending over a period 
of nearly two centuries.” Mr. Wilkinson’s historical survey of 
this tedious development is at once curious and instructive. 
He does not claim for Friendly Societies a direct descent 
from medieval guilds of crafts. They originated towards the 
close of the seventeenth century as local sick-clubs, corre- 
a to ideas suggested by De Foe in Essays on Several 

ojects. Thus the simple “ distress fund” was established many 
years before the general recognition of the mutual benefit prin- 
ciple. These early societies freely imitated the mysteries and 
organization of secret societies and Freemasonry. In the eigh- 
teenth century these orders or fraternities, with their lodges and 
central grand lodges, grew apace throughout the land. They 
were benevolent, convivial, and often political. There were 
Ancient Oddfellows, who toasted “The King over the water,” 
and the Patriot Oddfellows, who were all for King George. 
Wilkes and Sir George Savile, both Oddfellows, utilized the lodge 
meetings as their platform to attack the Government. Those 
who are interested in such matters will find in Mr. Wilkinson's 
volume interesting particulars of the rites of initiation practised 
by Oddfellows in the last century. “Mummery,” the author 
somewhat unkindly terms these mysteries. Societies of women, 
common enough in 1790, appear to have been conducted on very 
loose financial principles. he “ Odd Women,” “ Loving Sisters,” 
“Female Foresters,” “ Shepherdesses,” and so forth, flourished 
exceedingly between the years 1835 and 1870, The Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows decreed severe penalties at one time against 
brothers that should attend the meetings or otherwise assist these 
associations of women. Oddfellowship was a cryptic business, to 
judge from the entries Mr. Wilkinson quotes from an old cash- 

ok. A “dispensation” cost ten shillings, and “Six beards” 
might be had for twelve shillings and sixpence. For eight-and- 
six a “ hail storm ” was raised, which most stage-managers would 
consider cheap. Sixteen shillings was the cost of “sun and moon.” 
Mr. Wilkinson's historical survey closes with the year 1890. The 
latter portion of his volume deals with financial principles, details 
of management, and the present outlook of Friendly Societies. 
One of the most remarkable facts of recent development is the 
increased membership in Juvenile Courts among Ancient 
Foresters and Oddfellows, the young members of the former 
society having reached over 83,000 in 1889. 

Under the title Public Health Reports and Discussions (E. W. 
Allen), we have a handy record of the Proceedings of the Con- 
gress of Hygiene and Demography of last August. The volume 
comprises the six special numbers of Public Health issued 
daily during the meeting of the Congress, and includes several 
articles on sanitary subjects in addition to the reports of papers 
read in the various sections of the Congress. 

An Aitempt at an Analysis of Music, by Helen M. Sparmann 
(Cincinnati: Clarke) does not strike us as remarkably fruitful in 
results. That “ Music is representative of motion”—the author's 
‘main conclusion—is scarcely a more profound definition than that 
older scientific judgment, “ Music is the vocal manifestation of 
emotion.” 

Mr. S. S. Buckman’s sketches of agricultural society, Arcadian 
Life, illustrated by P. Buckman (Chapman & Hall), are obviously 
inspired by practical experience of rural manners and customs, 
The Arcadia he discusses, however, is by no means so remote, 
unfriended, or unstudied, as he appears to imagine. It is obvious 
he desires to deal with the subject as “Nature’s sternest 
painter,” yet it cannot be said he shows much freshness or force 
in his pictures. 

Well Won (White & Co.) is one of the most effective of Mrs. 
Alexander's short stories. The young lady who is “well won,” 
by her well-meant but indiscreet action in the matter of a certain 
forged bill, involves herself and friends in a pretty imbroglio, a 
diverting comedy of errors which is set forth with a good deal of 
humour of a farcical kind. It is, however, a little excessive in 
Mrs. Alexander to represent a small child in a fashionable school 
7: young ladies as “having a lesson in Kicardo’s History of 

t 


New Fairy Tales told by “ Aunt Emmy,” translated from the 
German by Emy Gordon (Sampson Low & Co.), are the work of 
an invalid lady, who seeks to impress on youthful minds salutary 
moral and religious truths in the guise of fairy tales. She is not 
afraid lest a fairy tale should “make truth itself appear as a 
tale.” The present translation is offered to “ young ones in every 
Catholic home.” ‘here is more of strain than of point in the 


“moral” of several of these stories, though they are distinguished 
by graceful fancy and a facile handling of the marvellous. The 
misprints, due to the German printer, we assume, are somewhat 
trying. “Flone” for “flown,” and “bak” for “back,” are 
distressing samples of phonetic spelling. 

The “ viel nobleman” makes a wild and fearful appearance 
in Sinner or Scientist by Emilie de Witt (Tallis & Co.) 
“ Look to yourself, Hugh Courtney,” mutters the Count Pablo 
Linski de Castaron; “those who threaten Pablo de Castaron 
never live long. The ladder by which I mount to fortune is 
made of the bodies I trample and crush underfoot.” And he 
adds the Courtney rung to that ladder with wondrous gaiety of 
heart. Doubtless there may be a sillier shilling story than this ; 
but, doubtless, it has yet to be written. 

“ Religious,” “ Secular,” and “ Domestic” are the moral maxims 
and reflections which Mr. Arthur F. Chapple offers to a heedless 
world under the plain title, Things We Must Not Expect 
(Houlston & Sons). Here is a specimen of the wisdom that is in 
Mr. Chapple’s handbook :—“ We must not expect the cat to look 
after the canary. This is unreasonable, and if we fail to take 
reasonable precautions,” &c. Then again:—‘ We must not 
expect to walk about with the ends of our sticks and umbrellas 
projected at right angles with our backs without damaging eyes 
that are following in our rear.” 

In the prefatory note to Pilgrim Songs (Williams & Norgate), 
Mr. J. Page Hopps makes the trite yet touching observation, 
“Many things have happened in a pilgrimage of forty years.” 
Unless Mr. Hopps “lisped in numbers” in the very cradle, it 
seems that his pilgrimage must not be literally taken to signify 
a life-long journey through the vale. His earliest poem is dated 
1851, just forty years ago. The poetry of Mr. Hopps is of the 
kind vaguely described as “ hymns and spiritual songs.” Perhaps 
an exceptional example, for which we had carefully searched the 
volume, may be cited in the following Tennysonian strain :— 


Leaves, Jeaves, sweet leaves, that greet the faint and dying; 
Leaves, leaves, glad leaves, that light the face of day; 

Leaves, leaves, ah! hear the joyous woods replying ; 
Leaves, leaves, kind leaves, ye bless us while ye may. 


Reprinted from the Newcastle Daily Chronicle is A Popular 
Account of Parliamentary Procedure (Walter Scott), which com- 
prises a brief account of the conduct of business in “a somewhat 
strange place ”—namely, the House of Commons. Rules of pro- 
cedure, progress of Bills, questions, divisions, and other matters 
are dealt with, together with the topography of the House—a 
subject further illustrated by two plans. 

We have received a new edition of Professor J. D. Everett's 
Illustrations of the C.G.S. System of Units (Macmillan & Co.); 
Burke's Speeches on the American War, edited, with notes, by 
A. G. George (Boston : Heath & Co.) ; Richard Savage, by Charles 
Whitehead, “ People’s Edition ” (Dicks); and The Abbot, sixpenny 
“ copyright” edition (A. & C. Black). 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 
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, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ...... } every week. 


carcurra. COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS 
ave ytd NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, and} every alternate week. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 
For lars gt the Company's Offices, 123 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 35 Cock- 


T particu’ 
«pur Street, London,S. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


above Colonies, calling at GIBRALTAR BALES, SUEZ, 
LOMBO. STEAMERS the LARGER 
Electric Lighting, Hot and Col “Bathe, Good Ventilation and 
F. GREEN & CO.; Head Offices : 


Managers... ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
worn a to the 4 firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office. 
Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


(81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 
Mutual Life Assurance, 


there being no Shareholders to participate in Surplus, 


Economical Management, 


the Expenses being only 3} per cent. of the Income. 


No Commission allowed or Agents paid, 
the intervertion of a Middleman being dispensed with. 


Large Reductions of Premium yearly, 


ranging, at the present time, from 61 per cent. thereof to 
TUTAL EXTINCLION and more. 


Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 at death, 


subject, after seven years, to such abatement as may be declared year by 
year after a valuation of the assets and liabilities, 


Age Pa o 
yable* 40% thereoft | Payable 40 % thereoft 
for first | payable | for first 
day 7 years after 7 years day 7 years ter 7 years 
£3. d. | £4.d, £ 4d, 
20 290 | oO” 8 | 45 499 111 
25 213 6 1165 | 50 5 7 6 230 
30 219 8 138 | 55 696 21116 
3 | 8 7 0 1610 | 60 715 0 820 
| 8170 | 110 10 65 9 8 9 815 6 


* A moiety (if amounting to £10) of a Member's premium during the 
first seven years may remain as a loan on the policy. 

+ The Directors, while they quote a less reduction than is now being 
allowed, must not be understood to make any promise as to future abate- 
ment. 


CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
The Lancet, 


Illustrated Price-List, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 


Full Assortment of Goods for + both sexes at 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STKEET, W. 


BREN S ME PIANOS. 
BRINSMEAD 
OHN BRINSMEAD & 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS TO the PRINCESS OF WALES, 
18 Wigmore Street, W. Lists free. 
4 Established over Haif a Century. 


SUTTON’S THE BEST OF THE SEASON. 


sre SUTTON’S 
BU LBS BULB CATALOGUE. 


NOW READY. 
GENUINE ONLY FROM SUTTON & SONS, READING. _ 
.D. FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. CARRIAGE PAID. W H | S KY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


“ LANCET ” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Post Free. 
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NIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL. INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 
of LONDON.—SPECIAL CLASSES. ReOYAt EXCHANGE; ASSURANCE. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. Incorporated . ‘A.D. 1720. 
Or the PORLIMINARY OCIER- FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 


SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the subjects r 
TIFIC and the INTERMEDIATE M.B. (London) EXAMINATION 
Too Se for ng whole Course, to Students of the Hospital .... "s Guineas 
© 
SPE! L CLASS i also held for the Primary F.R.C.S. Examinat lon. 
will comenenee in October, and net confined to Students of the Hospital. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 


Established by Charter Owners, and Land Agents, Su-- 
intending Co! and d Scientide Instruct ion in Agriculture and 
‘arming, Estate Management, Fores' 
Proapectus, rofessors, of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 
lon. Scholarshi plomas, &c., ap ply to the PRINCIPAL, 
THE SESSION be begins on m Tuesday, October 13, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS. SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING, and the NORMAL 
for INTERMEDIATE and ELEMENrPARY TEACHERS, will open 
on Monday, October 5, 1891. The Lectures and Classes are open to Men and Women. 

For Prospectuses and information ps, &c., apply 

University College, Cardiff. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
August 11, 1891. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 


THE WINTER SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON OCTOBER 1. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS RY W. G. SPENCER, ESQ., M.S., F.R.C.S. 
AT FOUR P.M. 

FOLLOWED BY DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 


NSTER 


BETRAECE A £30 and £40, and one of £20 for Dental 


FEES. Guineas in one sum on tome or £110 in two payments, or £120in five 
ments. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds, and the usual special departments. 

Special Classes for the “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC" and IR TERMEDLATE 
of the UNLVERSITY of London, and for the first 

xamination 


inf ti lication to 
Prospectus and all information on application W. Hl. ALLCHIN, M.B. Lona. Dean. 


St. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will OPEN on Thursday, {Qetober ‘ = the 
Prizes will be distributed at 3 P.M., by Sir G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D., LL.D., 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and aos respec tively, 
open to all first-year Students, will be offered for competition. The Examination will be 
held on September 26, 28, and 29, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zovlog ry, at the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and Money se of considerable value are awarded at the Sessional Examina- 
tions, as also several Medals. 

Srecial Classes are held throughout the year for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
and INTER MEDIATE M.B." Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made separately to 
Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made for Students entering 
in their second or subsequent years ; also tor Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has a list of 
Lad Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive students into their houses. 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GRORGRE 


RENDLE. 
G. H. MAKINS, Dean, 


GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on Foematog. | October 1, with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDREss by Dr. G. F. BLANDFORD, at 4 P.w 
A Prospectus of the School, and further information, may be obtained bv personal applica- 
tion between One and ‘Three P.st., or by letter, addressed to the Deay, at the Hospital. 


_ rebecca SCHOOL for the PU BLIC SCHOOLS 
and the ROYAL NAVY. 

AUTUMN TERM begins on Monday, September 2. VACANCIES for TWO 
BOARDERS. Private omnibuses, in charge of Masters, convey boys who live at a distance 
to and from the shoo! 

r. EDWARD BLAIR may be seen by appointment after the 24th. 


FRETHERNE HOUSE, 
ae York Place, Portman van Square, w. 


VERSLEY, EASTBOURNE.—Sea air, refined home, high- 
class Education. Principal, Mrs. DASH, Widow of the late Rev. Frederick Dash. 
Sound Christian influence, signal success at the Daiversity and Musical Examinations. 
French alwaysspoken under two resident French Mistresses 
Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis, Riding. Social evening once a week, for recreation, 
music, recitations, «c., with late dinner. Superior school cuisine. 
Slightly higher fees for eider girls having pr.vate belrooms and late dinner every evening. 
ntrane MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN Monday, September 21. Fees from date of 
entrance. 


MORNING | PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home October ! 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—TO BE SOLD, an 

ol4-established Bi-weekly NEWSPAPER, Conservative, with general JOBBING 

BUST™NESS All partisulars of W. WELLUsMAN, C, Mitcheil & Co., Red Lion 
court, London, E C 


FREEHOLD GROUND RENT, CITY OF LONDON. 
THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


om eet in the Guildhall of the said City on L Tester. November 3, 1891. et Half- 

me e o'clock preciselv, to receive TENDERS fi purchase of the FREEHOLD 

ROUND. RENT Mot £787 per annum) and REV ERSION of PREMISES at the corner of 
Milk Street, Chespside. 

Particulars and 1] Plan of the Premises to be had at this office, together with the diti 
of sa 

Tenders must he sealed, endorsed outside, ‘* Tender for Ground Rent,” be addressed 
undersigned at this office. and be delivered before One o’ ‘clock on the said Jay of treaty. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any Tender. 
5 Parties sending in proposa s must sttene peseenetty. or by a duly authorized Agent, at 
Half-past One o'clock on the raid day, and pe then prepared vy 4 tender be accepted) to 
pay required of 10 per cent. on the = execute an agreement 


Guildhall: HENRY BLAKE, 
Se nember, 1891. Principal Clerk. 


LIFE, FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
MODERN AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF ASSURANCE, 


Full Parti on application to 
Cuier Orrick: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 33 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital ,£1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH. General Manager. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1815.) 


Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
Lonpon OFFIcE: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 
BANE of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
Government. 


General Assembly, July 29, 1861._Bankers to the New Zealand 
Head Ofice—| Queen Victoria Street, E.c. 


Capital 
Reserve Fund (Invested in Consois). .. £20,000 
Reserve Liability £1,500 000 


ThisBank grantsdraftson all its branches and i y description « f 
eames businessconnected with New Zealand, Australia, | Fiji, on the most favourabl c- 


Tne ny ee Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
whichcan be ascertained on application. 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 5.0. 


Reserve Fund £90,000. 
Shares issued to December 31, 1890. receive five per cent. 
at pereent. .paidon F Shares (i30each) during Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
rire 
Five percent. paidon Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
and at one month's notice Four per cent. 


For apply to the Secretary, 


TEMPLE. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


pr CE BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lase. 


t draw STUC “SE HA iRES, and ANNUITIES pure 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receivessmallsumge 
on deposit,and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each com- 
pleted £1. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ReYvat BANK of QUEENSLAND, Limited. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1,000,000. SUBSCRIBED DITTO.... £750,900, 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS.. £375,000. RESERVE FUND AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS.. £41,000. ASSETS OF BANK...... £1,454,303, 
LoNboN AGENC 2 FENCHU RCH STREET, E.C 

Ranking Business with Q Deposits of £50, and upwards, reccived 

for one to two years at 4 per r cent., 2 for = to five years at 5 per cent. perannum. 
H. HALL SMITH, Secremry. 
NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
a COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


CapitalSubscribed £4,000,000 
— 

Capital Paid-up...... oe £862,767 

Reserve Fundand Undivided Profits 328,667 aman 

Investments per Balance-sheet at D ber 31, 1890 £4,204,730° 


Directors, 
H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., M.P, 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M P 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M P, 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing interest a> 
4 per cent. for five or six years, and 4} per cent. for seven to ten years ; and Four per Cena: 
Perpetual Debentures or Four “se Cent. Debenture Stock at £97 per £100. 
The interest is payable hal January | and July 1, by cou to the 
Debentures, and by warrants in favour of the registered holders of the De! 
The Debentures and Debenture Stock are limited to, and are secure: by, the | Unpaid Capital 
(£3,137,233) and by the investments and general essets of the Company. 
Forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the Company. 
: HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 
Portland House, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


(THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George's 
Fields, Southwark. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of this Charity. Candidates, totaay 
blind, between the ages of 7 and 20, are elected by votes of Subscribers, and (free of all costs) 
are received for about six years, during which they are Sonat 6 trade, and to read, write, 
and cipher; a few having marked ability being trained as Organist«, An Annual pemeriotion 
of One Guinea entitles the donor to one vote for eacn vacancy at all ; Lite S 
tion 10 Guineas. 

Bankers—Lioya's Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, 8. W. 
FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 


R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary 


HOTELS. 


BEDForD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 
Onponite West Pie. Cotten and Reading Rooms 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


ITY of LON TRUSS SOCIETY, $5 Finsb 
C insbury Square, 
"107. 

Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 


The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in = ear) are of both sexes and all froma 
hild Laps month old to adults over 9%. Over patients have been relieved the 


[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Great Health 


d Pi Resort. Private M: - 


Banke: 


formation of the charity up to the present _ 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received aTael by | Sociaty's 
Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the ae he Institution. 
JOHN NORBURY. 
JOHN WHBETINGTOR, 
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COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 


“TItis an excellent dietetic food and | 
beverage, highly nutritious, palatable 
and invigorating.” 

(Dr.) D. SUTHERLAND. 
(Prof.) J. ALFRED WANKLYN. 


“TI have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well.” 


of Surgeons, Ireland. 


Sir C, A. CAMERON, M.D., President 
Royal College 


ASK FOR “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: LONDON. 
136 STRAND, W.C., AND 87 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Just published, 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 4jd. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the SESSION 
891 


1891-92, 
London: MACMILLAN & Co, Manchester: J. E. CoRNISH. 
Third Edition, pp. 380, price 5s. 


GLIGHT AILMENTS: and on Treating Disease. By 
LioneL BEALE, M.B., F.R.S. 
London: J. & A. CucrenILL, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN S MAGAZINE. — OCTOBER. 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. By L. B. Watrorp, Chaps. XXXIV.- 
XXXVI. (Concluded.) 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA.—II. By J. A. Frovpe. 
SEVILLE. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
THE EBONY FRAME. By E. Nessrr. 
RIVAL MECHANIC3S—NATURE AND MAN: A STUDENTS’ SYM- 
POSIUM. By Dr. B. W. Ricnanpson. 
HARPFORD WOOD. By S. WaTKINS, 
THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion CrawrorD. Chaps. XV., XVI. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW Lana, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


Now ready, price Is. 


LPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS : 
LADY PATTY. Mrs. Huxcerrorp. 
HEAULTAY HEROINES. Gorpoy. 
A TIFFIN WITH A TAOTAL. Epwarp Bepior. 
OCTOBER. FLorence EARLE COATES. 
THE BELLS OF SAN GABRIEL. GrerTacpk FRANKLIN ATHERTON. 
A MINOR CHORD. ELLA WHEELER Wi1cox. 
DREAM AND DEED. Karueaixe Lee Bates. 
THE COMMON ROADS IN EUROPE, Jonny GILMER SPEED. 
“SEABIRD OF THE BROKEN WING.” Hon. Ropen 
SONNET. R. 'T. W. Jnr. 
WITH WASHINGTON AND WAYNE. MetLvILur 
THE LOST “LANDFALL” OF COLUMBUS. WILLIAM AGNEW Pa TON. 
DIVIDED. Grace Surru. 
HUMANITARIAN HOURS. A. Norra, 
“RHYMES OF CHILDHOOD.” RK. M. Jounstox, 
London : WARD, Lock, Bowpkry, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Just ready, price One Shilling. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS: 


The_Equinoctial on the Ipswich D: 
a Bailes pew unes. 


The ome of Martha. XLVIIL-LIL 
K. ton. 


Emily’ Dickinson’ Letters. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. 

The Hawkbit. Charles G. D. Roberts, 

Gran'ther Hill's Patridze. Kowland E. 
Robinson 

The Ascetic ideal. Harriet Waters Preston 
and Louise Dodge. 

Teep-sea Edith M. Thomas. 

In London with Doctor Swift, Heary F. 
Randolph. 

he Lady of Fort St. Jehan. XIL-XV. Mary 

Hartwell Catherw: 

General George H. Tice. Henrv Stone. 

Tne_ Cave-dwellers ot the Confederacy. 

vid Dodge. 


London: Warp, Lock, Bowosy, & Co., 


The Buoble John B. Tabb. 
John Macdonald. Martin J. 
A People ‘without Law. I. James Bradley 
James Lowell, 1819-1891. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 
Ignatius von Dellinger. E. P. Evans. 
Mr. Howells’s Genes. 
Comment on New Boo! 
The Contributors’ Ciu 
The Subjection ‘ot the Author to his 
—Set to Music.—_Two Poiats of 


Mr. } and the Atlantic. 
Warwick Louse, Salisbury Souare, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 912, OCTOBER 1891, Qs. 6d, 
CONTENTS: 
CURRENT INFLUENCES ON FOREIGN POLITICS. By KYPIOS 
MOLIERE’S DEBUTS ON THE THEATRE. 
DANOVITCH: A RUSSIAN ROMANCE. 


A WINTER STATION, 


CAPTAIN LUDWEY'S JUMP. By Donoruza Genarp, 


ELVES.—IMPS. By W111. Foster. 


CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH, 

AN HISTORICAL CLOCK. By J. A. OWEN. 

IMAGINATION. By Sir Herpeat MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

TO JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By W. W. Story. 

JOHN INGLIS, JUSTICE-GENERAL OF SCOTLAND. 

THE SEAL FISHERIES QUESTION: PROSPECTIVE AND RETRO- 
SPECTIVE, H. H. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


NOTICE. 


49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 
give notice that separate volumes of the 
HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE will not 
be supplied after the 15th October next, 
and that after that date the price of the 
complete work in 8 volumes, cloth, will be 
£4 4s. net; and in Roxburgh, £5, net. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS'S MAGNUSSON’S 


SAGA LIBRARY, 


CMPRISING 
THE STORY OF THE ERE-DWELLERS (Eyrniecia SAGA), 
With THE STORY OF THE HEATH-SLAYINGS (HeEmparvica SaGca): 


1 vol. fiep. 8vo. 54 and 412 pp. including Notes, Genealogies, and 
three Indexes, Roxburglie, 5s. 


Gentlemen are requested to obtain this New Volume from their Bookseller. No 
discount can be allowed from the price. 


*,* The Translation of SNORRO STURLESON’S “ HEIMSKRINGLA; or,. 


Chronicle of the Kings of Norway,” is in preparation, in 4 vols. price 20s, 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


FROM ARAB DOMINATION 


BRITISH RULE. 
Edited by R. W. MURRAY, F.R.G.S,, of Cape Town. 
With 5 Maps and Views of Cape Town in 1668 and 1891.. 
Demy 8vo. cloth on price 12s, 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR SPREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Part X. NEW SERIES. OCTOBER, 1891. Price Is. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. Edited by Cuartorre M, 
YonGs and CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 
CONTENTS : 
Stick Chaps. XXXLV- By C. M. 
8. T. COLE RIDGE ON MYSTIC 18M. lose ue from his MSS 
STORY “ SMITE- ND-THIGH.” ‘By Eva Kyaton* 
DA Nre AND BEATRICE. By Rose E. SE.re. 
any VIN 
MEMOTR OF MADAME JENNY LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT. By M. Bramstoy. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCXC.— he Pragmatic Sanction. 


TWILIGE Iv. aby LAS SHIPTON. 
INGE Y LAND. IV. By Cunistaper R. COLERIDGE. 


London; A. D. Inxngs rs = (late Walter Smith & Innes), 31 and 32 Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.u. 


J QURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, OCTOBER, 1891 
Edited by D. Hack Tuxke, M.D., and Grornce H. Savace, M.D, Price 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. By Baxcks M.R.C.S. 
THE PROPOSED HOSPITALS FOR THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. By 
T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, M.D, 

THE DESIRABLENESS OF THROWING OPEN OUR ASYLUMS FOR THE’ 
POST-GRADUATE STUDY OF INSANITY. By Fraycis H. Wacosvry, M.D. 
THE INFLUENCE OF SURROUNDINGS ON THE PRODUOTION OF INSANITY. 

By H. Savace, M.D, 
ArTes-c ARE or MALE PATIENTS DISCHARGED FROM ASYLUMS, By H. 
AYNER, M. 
PROTROTION OF MEDICAL MEN BY THE ENGLISH LUNACY LAW. by 
. Wooo REN10N, Esq., ister-at-Law, 
cancer IN ITS RELATIONS TO INSANITY. By Heanert Sxow, M.D. 
THE CATHCART CASE—THE DUNCAN CASE—DEBATE ON DR. CLIFFORD 
ALLBUTI'S PAPER. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street, W. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 1C0. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Ocroser: 
Containing “‘ THE NEW RECTOR,” by the Author of “‘The House of the 
Wolf,” Chaps. 14 to 17—“THE PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS”—*CHAM- 
PAGNE”—“LADY KILLARNEY’S HUSBAND”—‘ DICKENS AND 
DAUDET”—“ THE WHITE COMPANY,” by A. Conan Dove, Author 
of “ Micah Clarke,” Chaps. 29 to 32. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 375 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE ORIGIN and RELIGIOUS CONTENTS 


of the PSALTER in the Light of Old Testament Criticism and the History 
of Detigiene. By T. K. Curyye, D.D., Canon of Rochester. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
Dr. e has long been recognized as one of the most learned band devout of the modern 
school of Oxford theologians. These qualities are displayed in his Bamp Lee’ nena 
imea, 


PRESENT-DAY COUNSELS, addressed to a 


Middle-Olass Congregation. By W.L. Paige Cox, M.A. Crown &vo. 5s. 


THE HISTORY of 8. MARTIN’S CHURCH, 


CANTERBURY: a Monograph. By the Rev. C. F. Rourtepasr, Canon of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. 
“ Certainly possesses claims which entitle it to the at ists, who will find 
amply rewarded in the many ancient it, The book is 
excellent reading.” —Morning Post. 


FAITH and UNFAITH; and other Essays. 


By C. KeGan Crown 7s. 
Well worthy of preservation."’—Tim 
“ Havea fine quality and just sobriety." —Anti-Jacobin. 


DISRAELI and his DAY. By Sir Witrram 


Fraser, Bart., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Author of “Words on 
Wellington.” Second Edition, Post 8vo. 9s, 
“ A book to dip into at ond moments, but a difficult one to put down.”"—Standare. 
“ This S budget of stories, To say that the book does not contain one dull 
page would be a "s St. James's Gazette. 


JOURNAL of EMILY SHORE. With Por- 


traitand Facsimile. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Emily Shore was the gifted daughter of a gifted father, and her journal is a record of a 
bright home life, and of an a which developed all the native powers, while leaving 
Nature to tollow its own bent.” 

“Is the story of a life too being over with interests and genuine love of knowledze to 
think of self; a life ruined indeed with overwork. beautiful nature here portrayed may 
well be the pride of friends, and it will certainly excite the admiration of those who view it in 
these pages.""—A nti-Jacobin. 


CHARLES MACKLIN. By Epwarp Azporr 


Parry. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
“Mr, Parry has written a pleasant and readable biography......An animated picture is 
given.” —Saturday Review. 
“ The materials are carefully chosen, and the book fills a useful piace in the excellent series 
of‘ Eminent Actors.’ nti-Jacobin, 


al 
PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPER- 
NATURAL MORALS. By Rev. H. Hucues, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
Vol. L—NATURAL MORALS. 12s. 
Vol. I1.—_SUPERNATURAL MORALS. 12s, 
“ Grows upon the reader as he goes on reading. The thought is deep; end the piety which 
the book is sincere, striking, and for the most part solid.” — Mouth 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W.R. Grea. With 


a Prefatory Memoir. Edited by his Wire. Eighteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 


price 
“ The eighteenth edition of one of the most popular books of our day is enriched by a pre- 
fatory memoir and contributions from the pens of triends, which bring the, author before us 
with singular vividness, and which contain passages of rare literary beauty.’’—Spectator. 


FINAL CAUSES: a Refutation. By W. M.W. 


CaLt. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“Mr. Call's book has the merit of clear statement, proceeding from much study and 
eeflection on the part of the author.” —Aati-Jacobia. 


WOMANHOOD in the GOD-MAN. By Ervest 


Mason. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The creation of woman,” says Ernest Mason, “seems especially hidden in great 
obscurity and attended with much “aiticone ” He rejects “ the theory of evolution. that she 
with man is the last ofa lon series of develooments,”” on the ground that it is * unscientific. 

** We look upon woman,’ he says, “as a creation, not separate from man, but connecied 
amysteriqusly with him.” 


MODERN CREMATION: its History and 


Practice. By Sir H. THompson, F.R.C.S.,M.B.Lond. New Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. paper, ls. ; cloth, 2s. 
“ The author discusses the subject in all its aspects. and his arguments and explanations 
ehould go far in removing the JF lice which lly exists eguinst a process whic 
thas so much to recommend it.""—atorning Jost. 


SATURN’S KINGDOM; or, Fable and Fact. 


By CHARLES Moore JEssor, Author of “‘ A Diagram of the Earth's Rotation.” 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 
“A remarkable book, which amounts to little less than a history of the earth and the human 
race. As an epitome ‘of the generally accepted teaching of science on cardinal points of 
geology, ology, it would be difficult to better, either by adding or omit- 
ting.” in. 


BIRTHRIGHT in LAND. By 


of Pit With Bi hical Notes by D. C. MacDONALD. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
“A really thoughtful work.”’—Spectator. 


A STRANGE TALE of a SCARAB.EUS; 


and other Poems. By A.C. P. HAGGARD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
Mh ney Haggard has produced a little volume of verses of quite extraordinary merit....+. 
Excel ut reading.” —T7ruth. 

“The story the author tells, in simply modulated rhythm, is wholly visionarv. entirely 
foundationless, and infinitely The book that it should be. Its 
colouring, decoration, and broa velvet- tlease the eye, evea as the 
eoftly-flowing musical verses eratity the intellect.” hitehale 


RHYMES from the RUSSIAN. Being Faithful 


Translations of Selections from the best Russian Poets, Pushkin, Lermontof, 
Nadson, Nekrasof, Count A. Tolstoi, Tyoutchef, Maikof. Lebedef, Vet. K. R., 
&c. By Joun POLLEN, LL.D., T.C.D. Small crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

“Ani and exp in v "— Times. 


COSMO VENUCCI, SINGER; and other 


Poems. By May EARLE. Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ Considerable command of melody and fervour. There are some fine and true notes of pas- 
eion in Miss Earle's lyrical interludes, and the verse generally is the verse of a poet, not the 
verse of the verser."’"— Saturday Review. 

osmo Venucci, Singer,’ is not a work on which a poet's reputation could be founded : 


ite: style is too fam/oyante........ but underne ath the surface of taulte there seems to be what 
‘will wear through that crust, and demolish !t, aod show itselfas unaffected poetic energy.” 
um. 


“ Every evidence of power and capacity for musical expression in the poem which gives its 
title to the volume. * Cosmo Venucci, Singer,’ is apparentiv by a new author, and although 
pre- coninent bardic success may to-day be more than ever difficult ofa tainment, we do Lot 
see why Miss Earle should not to win laurels.” — Graphic. 

* Both passion and music. .....burned throu wh and through with the sun of Ttaly......Con- 
teins ges of great ness and beauty.” — Scotsman. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL. TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO.. LIMITED, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PART I. NOW READY. 
Super-royal 8vo, Each part 1s. net. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


This well-known book, of which over 160,000 copies have been sold since its first 
lication in 1874, has taken ifs place as one of the standard works in the language, 
and the publishers have long felt that a well-illustrated edition would meet with a 
general approval, They have, accordinaly, with the assistance of Mrs, Green, arranged 
Jor a seriesof pictures drawn from authentic sources vlustrating the ARTS, INDUS- 
TRIES, CUSTUMES, COINS, DOMESTIC and ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE of the various periods dealt with by the historian, which will be carefully 
engraved under the direction of Mr. J.D. ‘Cooper An exhaustive series of POR- 
TRAITS of EMINENT PERSONS is also a feature of the scheme, and the publishers 
have to thank Mr. George Scharf, C.B., Director of the National Portrait Gallery, for 
the valuable assistance he has given them in this department. There are also @ 
number of COLUURED MAPS made by Mr. Edward Stanford, and COLOURED 
REPRODUCTIONS from MANUSCRIPTS, ILLUMINATED MISSALS, 
ecuted in the highest style of chromo-lithography. 
The “ILLUSTRATED SHURT HISTORY” is handsomely printed in super-royal 
8vo. and will be published in about Thirty Monthly Parts, 
THE NEW YEARLY VOLUME. 
Just ready, royal 8vo. about 900 pages, with 500 Lilustrations, cloth, 8s. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1891, 


Containing “The Witch of Prague,” a fantastic tale, by F. Marion Crawford ; and 
Stories by Archibald Forbes, Mrs. Clifford, D. Christie Murray, Henry Herman, 
and others. Sketches of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, among our Public Schcols, and 
of Ham House and Fawsley Park, of Westminster and Tewkesbury Abbeys, and 
many other places of interest. Among the numerous Miscellaneous Articles may 
be mentioned *“ The New Trade Unions,” with many Portraits; an Article by the 
Bishop of Bedford on “ Working Men’s Clubs”; on “The Russo-Jewish Immi- 
grant,” by the Rev. 8. Singer; together with Poems by A. C. Swinburne, Lewis 
Morris, and Alfred Austin, 


NEW VOLUMES OF TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. each, 
PITT. By the Earl of Rosrsrry. 
CHATHAM. By Joun Mortey. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Professor Brrsty. 


[Ja the press. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF ROLF BOLDREWOOD'S 
NOVELS. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. By Rotr 


Botprewoop, Author of “ Robbery Under Arms,” ** The Miner's Right,” &c. 
NEW VOLUME pf THE “ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION ” SERIES. 
t reaiy, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


RODNEY. By Davin G. Hannay. With Por- 
trait. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S HISTORY PRIMERS, 
Just ready, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 
ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
1T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of Modern History, Owens Coilege, Manchester. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR F, D. MAURICE, 
Just ready, Vol. I. crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LINCOLN’S INN SERMONS. By the late 


Freprnick DENISON Maurice, M.A., formerly Chaplain at Lincoln's Inn, In 
6 vols. Monthly from October. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE “ GOLDEN 
TREASURY SERIEs.” 
Just ready, 18mo, 23. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK of PRAISE. Selected by Lord 


SELBORNE. 
Volumes already issued : 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS. Selected by Francis 
TURNER PALGRAVE. 
THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND. Selected by Coventry PATMORE. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Joun Bunyan. 
BACON'S ESSAYS AND COLOUK3 OF GOOD AND EVIL. With Notes and 
Glossarial Index. By W. ALpIs M.A. 
GLOBE.—* To our mind is the best of all the editions of the Essays,” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF MR, SHORTHOUSE'S 
NOVELS. 


Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE COUNTESS EVE. 


Author of “John Inglesant,” “Sir Percival,’ “The Little Schoolmaster 
Mark.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 384, for OCTOBER, 1891, price 1s., contains :— 


1, A FIRST FAMILY OF TASAJARA. By Baer Harve. Chaps, VI.-VIIL 

AMONG THE LONELY HILLS. By G. W. Hanriey. 

UF COMMON SENSE, By J. A. 

IN TH 

A SUMMER OL, IDAY IN JAPAN, 

SCOTT'S IV. 

A STREET. By Arrut MORRISON. 

HIs HONOUR, By Kt pyAnp KIPLING. 

. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 

THE MASTER AkT. By Ernest Myers. 
THE TIMES.—“ A magazine which has no rival in England,” 

The October Number commences a New Volume, in whica each Article will be fully 
Illustrated, and thus present a favourable opportunity for New Subscribers. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER, 1891, price 6d, net, contains :— 


1, HIS HONOUR JUDGE UUGHES, Q C., Author of * Tom Brown's School Days.” By 
LA From a Picture by L OWES DICKINSON. Frot 
RUGBY SC HOOL. I.-li, (10 be continued). Judge Hu ones and H. Lek WARNER. 
Illustrations by C, O. Murray 
. BROAD-GAUGE ENGINES. H. MALAN. Illustrations from Photographs by 


the Author. 
THE, AND HIS PARTNER. Frank Harris. Illustrations by W. D. 
ond. 
THE oF BENJAMIN Kipp. Illustrations by J. Wycliffe Taylor 
and George E. Lodge. ; 
Bost The Capital ofthe Fens. Joun E. Lockixc, Illustrations by W. Harold 
STRANGE ELOPEMENT. W. RvuSsseLt, Illustrations by W. IH. Overend, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. s76 
‘ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FoR OCTOBER, 1891. 


1, MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. Norns. Chaps. XXXVII.-XL, 

2. WILLIAM COBBETT. 

3. THE CULT OF CANT. 

4. JANEY, A HUMBLE ADMINISTRATOR. By the Author of “Ideala” &c. 
5, CHECK AND CHECK. 

6. SOME PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE REV. WILLIAM COLE. 
7. “THE RUN OF THE SEASON.” By Fincn Mason. 

8 GOATFELL. 

9. AN IDYLL OF ONE. By W. M. Harpies, Author of “ Clifford Grey ” &c. 
10. “THE COMPLEAT ANGLER.” By W. R. Purcuas. 

11, PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CONCIERGE. 
12, LOVE OR MONEY, By Karuanine Ler, Chaps. XXXV.-XXXVIIIL. 


SOME NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Weryer, Author of 


“Success” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“An interesting, well-written story, and one which, when read, leaves the 
leasantest impression on the memory. We have no hesitation in saying it is the 
that E. Werner has written.” —Udserver. 
“ Werner has established her claim to rank with those very few writers whose 
works are, or should be, matters of interest to all readers of cultivation throughout 
Europe.” —Graphic, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GODFREY HELSTONE.” 


PATIENCE HOLT. By Grorerana M.Crarx, 


Author of “Diana” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
“This author can always be depended upon to write a pleasant domestic story, 
marked by pretty sentiment and excellent taste, and not without a certain quiet 
humour.”— St, James's Gazette, 


NOW READY. 


VIOLET MOSES. By Merrick. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 

“ The difficulty of novel-writing is to hit on anything original, but Mr. Merrick, 
so far as our pretty extensive experience goes, is fairly entitled to the honours of a 
discoverer. He has strack into a new social sfratum, and he seems to be at home in 
it......It is doubtful to the very last whether pa<sion or virtue will triumph, and 
the scene where the long and earnest pleading by Mr. Morris of his evil cause is 
broken only by the clamour of the eager gamblers is powerful and pathetic,” 

Times, 


NOW READY. 


RULING the PLANETS. By Mina E. Burtoy. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Ingeniously constructed and worked out.”—Atheneum. 

“ If this is a first novel it shows very considerable promise...... The story of an 
atrocious swinidle..... Each step plunges the conspirators deeper in deceit ; they 
are treading gingerly through a labyrinth of circumstantial lies ; and the delightful 
thing is the moral tone they preserve throughout...... Just as vice has been 
rewarded, and the conspiracy has apparently been crowned with complete success, 
it is cleverly baffled by an unforeseen circumstance. Indeed, the novel is so 
adroitly worked up that it is extremely readable."—7Zimes, 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF “HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author of 


“ Dr, Edith Romney.” 3 vols. crown Svo,. 

“ Tt is pleasant to notice a novel written with so much thought, feeling, and dis- 
cernment of character.” —(uvardian. 

hes Some of the minor characters are excellent and apparently sketched from life, 
with some exaggeration of humorons eccentricities. There isa cobbler in parti- 
cular, a Radical, a socialist, a sceptic, who is as proud of having made himself as 
any millionaire, and who stands aggressively on his dignity with his social 
superiors in a distinctly humorous manser.” —7imes. 


A NEW EDITION, 
ral 
ALDYTH. By Jesste Author of 
“The First Violin.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63, 
“Tt is curious that this, which is quite the most interesting of the late Mis® 
Fothergill’s novels, should also be quite the least known. Its re-publication is very 


welcome, and there can be no doubt that, if it were as well known, it would be more 
widely appreciated than any of Miss Fothergill’s books,” —Observer. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THR QUEEN, 


MISS BRADDON’S FORTHCOMING NOVEL. 


(GERARD ; or, the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Vixen,” “Lady Audley's Secret,” &c. 
The publishers regret that. owing t> an accident, they have been obliged to delay 
the publication of the New Novel until October 15, ver it will be in the hands of 
every Librarian. 


___ London: & Co., Limite’, 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by posi at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance; 


Any part of the United Kingdom ............... socccccee 42 8 8 
India and China ......... 
Other British Colonies, Burope, Egypt, and America ...... 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


THIS 


FIELD-MARSHAL VON MOLTKE’'S 
HISTORY OF 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 
OF 1870-71. 
By Field-Marshal Count HELMUTH VON MOLTKE.- 


Translated by CLARA BELL and HENRY W. FISCHER. 


With a Map. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s, 


THE TIMES says :— 


At eighty-six years of age the venerable “ battle-thinker and battle 
ruler,” the man out of whose brains had been evolved the plans 
which in three campaigns in the north, south, and west had secured 
victory to the armies of his country, strong in the sense of his duty—that 
one word which throughout his life had been his guiding motive—sits 
down to write for the nation a popular account of the campaign which 
welded it into an empire.........++. Throughout, the work is written in that 
clear, terse style so characteristic of the Field-Marshal, and which is so 
closely copied by the school of officers he has educated to carry on the 
great traditions he has left behind him—the Prussian General Staff. The 
language is absolutely free from intermixture of foreign or Germanized 
words, and it may be confidently predicted that as a German classic it 
will take the foremost rank in the prose literature of the nineteenth cen- 
CREF crescnces It is the most masterly précis of a campaign with which we are 
acquainted in military literature. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & CO, 
45 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 


MR, WM, HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND EDITION. AT ALL LIBRARIES. IN TWO VOLUMES. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. A Romance. 


By HALL CAINE. 
First Press Notice.—“ The best thing its author has yet done, the sweetest.the tenderest, 
» spiritual, the most truly imaginative, and, in ports at least, the most truly 
ramatic. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
a T al 
THE BONDMAN: a New Saga. 
Mr. GLADSTONE says :—“ A work of which I recognize the freshness, vigour, and sustained’ 
interest no less than its integrity of aim.”’ 
THE LITTLE MANX NATION. 


Daily Telegraph :— Decidedly interesting.” 
:—" A pleasant book—clever aud unconventional, with plenty of fancy as well 


of facts.” 
NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


A MARKED MAN: Some Episodes of his Life. 


Atheneum A charming study of character.” 
Morning Post +" A depth of feeling, a knowledge of the human heart, and an amount of 


a BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE THREE MISS KINGS. 


Observer :—* It is a pleasure to read this novel.”’ 
National Observer :—" A pleasanter tale has not been told these many days.” 
Graphic :—" Interesting, whol and alt her above the average.” 


IN the VALLEY. By Harorp Freperic, Author of 


Seth's Brother's Wife.” 


Atheneum :—* Both graphic and exciting, not merely in the central! picture itself, but also 
in its weird surroundings.” 
Academy >—" OF thrilling interest...... The story is admirably told and the characters are 


extremely well drawn. 


HEINEMANN’S SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 
THE NEW VOLUME. 
Small 


GEODESY. By J. Howarp Gore, 
crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 5a, 

MANUAL of ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, COPPER 
and LEAD OR&S. By WALTER Lkk Brows, B.Sc. With a Chapter en the 
ASSAYING OF FUEL, by A. B. Guirrirns, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S, Small 


crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
Colliery Guardian :— A delightfal and fascinating book.” 


THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of GASES. By 


Arrive L. Krvract. Small crewn 8vo, IMustrated, cloth, 5s. 
Chemical News :—* The man of culture who wishes for a general and accurate acqraint- 
ance, with the physical properties of gases will find in Mr, Kimball s work just what be 
requires, 


HEAT as a FORM of ENERGY. By Professor R. H. 


Tavursron. Small crown 8vo. [lustrated, cloth, 53, 
Chemical News :—" This work will prove both welcome and useful.” 


*,* List on apptication, 
LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, M7 
‘ 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WILL BE READY IN OCTOBER. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN RUSKIN 


Written between the ages of 7 and 26; 
with an Appendix of Later Poems. 
Now First Collected from Original Manuscript and Printed 
Sources; and Edited, in Chronological Order, with 
Notes, Biographical and Critical, 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 
In 2 vols. of about 340 pages each, 


With about 28 PLATES, NeveR BEFORE PUBLISHED, from 
Drawings by the Author, illustrative of some Places 
mentioned in the Text, and Facsimiles of Two 
Poems and an early Letter to his Father. 


A SPECIAL EDITION (limited to 750 Copies), on Arnold’s un- 
“bleached hand-made paper, and the Plates on India paper, large post 4to. 
Three Guineas. (Nearly all taken up.) 


The ORDINARY EDITION with all the Plates, 4to. 30s. 


An Edition, with Facsimiles only, uniform with small editions recently 
published, small post 8yo. 10s. 


The publication of this Work is delayed, in order to take advantage of the new 
American Copyright Act, 


ALSO BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


‘NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, COMPLETE WITH ALL THE PLATES. - 


Now ready, small post 8vo. cloth, each 7s. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


1. The Lamp of Sacrifice—2. The Lamp of Truth—3. The Lamp of Power—4. The 
Lamp of Beauty—5. The Lamp of Life—é. The Lamp of Memory—7. The Lamp 
of Obedience. 

The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared. Second Edition. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lectures on 
es of Sculpture, With 1 Engraving on Steel, and 20 Autotype 
1. Of the Division of Arts—2. Idolatry—3. Imagination—4. Likeness—5. Struc- 


tare—6. The School of Athens—7. The Relation between Micnael Angelo and © 
Tintoret. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on Art of the 


Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence, With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 
Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA : Six Lectures on 


Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 Full-page Facsimiles 
from Holbein’s “ Dance of Death” and 12 Autotype Plates. 

1, Definition of the Art of Engraving—2. The Relation of Engraving to other 
-Arts in Florence—3. The Technics of Wood Engraving—4. The Technics of Metal 
Engraving—5. Design in the German Schools of Engraving (Holbein and Diirer) 
—6. Design in the Florentine Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli) — 
7. Appendix. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and 


PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1853. With 15 Full- | 


page Illustrations drawn by the Author. 
ConTeNnTs : 1 and 2. Architecture—3. Turner and his Works—4. Pre-Raphaelit- 


ism— Index. 
N.B.—The last edition of this book was published in 1855, 


UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essays on the 


First Principles of Political Economy. Seventh Edition, Cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt 
edges, 12mo. 4s. 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in “‘ Modern 


Painters.” Tenth Edition. Cloth, 33.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 


THE KING of the GOLDEN RIVER; or, 


the Black Brothers, a Legend of Styria, With numerous Woodcuts, Ninth 
Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US”: 
Sketches of the History of Christendom. Part I. THE BIBLE OF AMIENS, 
With 4 Steel Engravings and Plan of the Western Porches of Amiens 
-Cathedral, Cloth, 6s. a 
NEW CHEAP EDITION. 


‘THE STORY of IDA. By Francesca 
ALEXANDER. Edited, with Preface, by Joun Ruskin. With Fu’l-page 
Steel Engraving. Crown 8vo. parchment, is. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; or in roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


The following Three Works are uniform, and contain all the Plates 
as in the Original Editions. 


MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 vols. with all the 


Woodcuts, 1 Lithograph, and the 86 Full-page Steel Engravings, besides 
three hitherto unpublished. The text is that of the last (1873) Edition, 
with all the Author's subsequent Notes anda NEW EPILOGUE. 
Cloth, £6 6s. the 5 vols, 


THE STONES of VENICE. Complete Edition 


(imperial 8vo.), 3 vols. with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally issued, 
cloth, £4 9s, the 3 volumes. 

The small Edition, containing Selections for use of Travellers in Venice 
and Verona, is still to be had, in 2 vols., cloth, each 5s. Fourth Edition, 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


Sixth Edition. With the 14 Original Plates. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 21s, 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of 


VENICE. With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally published. Cloth 
cover (unbound), on atlas folio (about 25 in. by 17 in.), £3 3s. 


ARROWS of the CHACE. Being a Collec- 


tion of the Scattered Letters of Joun Ruskin. (With added Preface by the 
Author.) Published chiefly in the Daily Newspapers during the years 1840- 
80. In 2 vols., including Letters on Art, Art Criticism, Art Education, Art 
Fallacies, The Pre-Raphaelites, Turner, Pictures and Artists, Architecture, 
Science, Wars, Politics, Economy, Railways, Servants, Houses, Inundations, 
Education, Women (Work and Dress), Criticism, &c. With Epilogue, 
Appendix (containing further Letters), and Index; also a Steel Engraving, 
Woodcuts, Two Diagrams, and a Facsimile of part of one of the Letters. 
8vo, paper boards, 3Us. the 2 vols. (Not sold separately.) 


ON the OLD ROAD. A Collection of Mr. 


Rosk1y’s Miscellaneous Pamphlets, Articles, Essays (1834-84). In 3 vols. 
including My First Editor, Lord Lindsay’s Christian art; Eastlake's History 
of Oil Painting, Samuel Prout, Sir Joshua and Helbein, Pre-Raphaelitism, 
Opening of the Crystal Palace, Study of Architecture,The Cestus of Aglaia, 
Minor Writings upon Art, Notes on Science (includfhg Early Papers from 
** London's Magazine,” &c ). Fiction, Fair and Foul; Fairy Stories, Usury, 
Home and its Economies, The Lord’s Prayer, An. Oxford ture, &c. Syo. 
paper boards, 30s. the 3 vols. (Not sold separately.) 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 1 vol. crown 


8vo. with Map and 86 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s, 6d. 532 pages. 

Picardy—Abbeville and Amieos—Paris and its Eavirons—Arras and the 
Manufacturing Towas of the North—Champagne—Nancy and the Vosges, 
&e. 


SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 1 vol. crown 


8vo. with Map and 176 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 600 pages. 
The different lines to the South—Burgundy—Auvergne—The Cantal— 
| Provence—The Alpes Dauphinaises and Alpes Maritimes, &c, 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 1 vol. crown 


8vo. with Map and 232 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s.6d. 664 pages. 
The Loire—The Gironde and Landes—Crense—Uorréze—The Limousin— 
Gascouy and Languedoc—The Cevennes and the Pyrenees, &c. 

“Mr. Hare's volumes, with their charming illustrations, are a reminder of how 
much we miss by neglecting provincial France.” —Zimes. 

* The appreciative traveller in France will find no more pleasant, inexhaustible, 
and discriminating guide than Mr, Hare...... All three volumes are most hberally 
supplied with drawings, all of them beautifully executed, and some of them genuine 
| masterpieces.”—Zcho. 


FLORENCE. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth 


limp, 3s. 
“Anything more perfectly fulfilling the idea of a guide-book we have never 
Review, 


VENICE. Third Edition, Revised and with 


Additions. Fep. 8vo. cloth limp, 3s. 


BY WILLIAM CORY. 
IONICA: a Volume of Poems. Cloth, 5s. net. 


[Second Edition now ready. 

100 Large-paper Copies (numbered) on Hand-made Paper, price 12s, net. (Only 

a few copies now remain.) 
“ There is here some exceedingly remarkable verse and some undoubted poetry.” 
Saturday Review. 

“ A delightfal collection, containing all that was best in its predecessors, together 
with some new pieces which attain the old level and surpass everything which 
belongs to the middle period of the writer's career. Here, in the compass of two 
hundred and ten pages, and in a form suitable for the pocket, as well as convenient 
for the fingers, we have the poetical harvest of a life mainly devoted to other 
studies.—Daily News, 


BY G. LOWES DICKINSON, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


FROM KING to KING: the Tragedy of the 


Puritan Revolution. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
* This is a book to be thoroughly enjoyed only by those who know the period 
fairly well; but, apart altogether from its historical interest, it is an excellent and 
tasteful piece of literature.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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